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USKIN tells us that the earth we tread 
beneath our feet is composed of clay 
and sand and soot and water; and he tells 
us that, if Nature has her perfect work (in 
these things), the clay will become por- 
celain, and may be painted upon and 
laced in the king’s palace; then, again, 
it may become clear and hard and white, 
‘and have the power of drawing to itself 
the blue and the red, the green and the 
purple rays of the sunlight, and become 
an opal. Thesand will become very hard 
and white, and have the power of draw- 
ing to itself the blue rays of the sunlight, 
and become a sapphire. The soot will 
become the hardest and whitest substance 
known, and be changed into a diamond. 
The water in the summer is a dewdrop, 
and in the winter crystallizes into a star. 
Even so the homeliest lives, by drawing to 
themselves the coloring of truth, sincer- 
ity, charity and faith, may become crys- 
tals and gems ‘“‘ of purest ray serene.”’ 





NowHERE are there more noble prayers 
and more exalted praise; nowhere are the 
varied phrases of human life and of 
spiritual feeling more divinely expressed; 
nowhere are the high motives of life so 
loftily thrown into form; nowhere are 
more splendid examples given of the 
beautiful and holy way of life; nowhere 
is there such a character revealed as that 
of Jesus Christ, and with Him are a host 
of men and women who have well earned 
the admiration and imitation of all those 
who wish to live in heaven while they 
move on earth. To read, mark, learn 








and inwardly digest them is one of our 
highest duties—a guard, a strength in 
life and an impelling power. Let them 
be a daily companion and friend, whose 
voice, in a hundred recollected’ texts, 
comes to you in hours of temptation, in 
the days of desperate crisis; in trials that 
seem too much for human weakness; to 
inspire patience, to give you an immortal 
strength, to comfort you with hope of 
eternal joy. God speaks through them 
to your soul, and mighty as His love is 
the power of His Spirit in them.— 
Stopford A. Brooke. 





THE air that floats through the open 
window in the spring days is full of life. 
Outside there is unwritten music in the 
rustling leaves and swaying boughs of 
the trees, so beautiful in their new robes 
of green. The song of nature is a song 
of hope, and brings joy with it to those 
shut in. Though the joy-tones of the 
plant life are too fine for our ears, there 
are songs we listen to with gladness. 
The birds are singing their songs of de- 
light at the opening beauty everywhere. 
The warblers come and go, we hear some 
morning a new note in the trees, we give 
the new comers a warm welcome, but, 
alas! away they fly to a more northern 
clime. They must enjoy the long jour- 
ney, for certainly there seems to be plenty 
of food for them in this region. The 
dear, faithful robins are everywhere. 
Strong of wing, their quick rise and 
flitting to a nearby tree is a pleasure to 
watch. We know soon will come the 
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mellow notes of their sweet song. A 
cloudy day makes a good background for 
the fresh green of nature. God gives us 
compensations at all times, and when we 
look at the dark clouds we think of the 
other side, where God’s silver lining is, 
and we know that to those who trust, our 
Lord will let the light permeate, till our 
side is the silvery side, and we do not 
know where the dark side has gone.— 
Episcopal Recorder. 





O rHovu Divive Life, in whose great- 
ness the smallness and the fragmentari- 
ness of our imperfect lives may be taken 
up and blessed and forgiven, and made 
more nearly complete, thou whose gen- 
tleness should make us great, we would 
be thankful for the beautiful promises 
that are always calling us to better and 
nobler lives. May all that is dull and 
unreceptive of good in us be quickened 
and aroused to high devotion and holy 
will, that we may forever escape the 
dread coercion of evil deeds, the fatal un- 
traveling of conscience, the days of feeble 
resolve, when the will would, but cannot, 
because it would not when it could! And 
may the thought that what we have 
sown that shall we also reap abide in our 
minds with all its fear and all its solemn 
joy! Amen.—Freeman. 





NIGHT is a dead, monotonous period 
under a roof; but in the open world it 
passes lightly with its stars and dews and 
perfumes, and the hours are marked by 
the changes in the face of Nature. What 
seems a kind of temporal death to people 
choked between walls and curtains is 
only a light and living slumber to the 
man who sleeps a-field. All night long 
he can hear Nature breathing deeply and 
freely; even as she takes her rest, she 
turns and smiles. . . . I have not often 
enjoyed a more serene possession of my- 
self, nor felt more independent of material 
aids. The outer world, from which we 
cower into our houses, seemed after alla 
gentle, habitable place; night after night 
a man’s bed is laid and waiting for him 
in the fields, where God keeps open 
house. . . . When I awoke again many 
of the stars had disappeared and only the 
stronger companions of the night burned 
overhead; away in the East I saw a faint 
haze, such as had been the Milky Way 
when I was last awake. The blue dark- 


ness still lay along the glade where I had 
so sweetly slumbered, but soon there was 
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a broad streak of orange melting into 
gold behind the black pine tops. A gush 
of steady wind as long as a heavy sigh 
poured direct out of the quarter of the 
morning—the trees near at hand tossed 
their black plumes, and I could see the 
thin distant spires of pine rock slightly 
against the golden East. Ten minutes 
after the day had come.—‘' A Night 
among the Pines,’ by R. L. Stevenson. 





CourTEOUus children will obey quickly 
at school as well as at home. They will 
avoid slang and nick-names. They will 
always speak the truth. When they 
play, they will play a fair game. You 
will never see one of them peeping over 
the shoulder of another nor lounging 
about. The idea that it is manly to 
speak disrespectfully of parent or teacher 
is fatal to growth in politeness. It was 
my hope to free their minds from any 
thought that good breeding was a super- 
ficial thing that might be dropped or 
donned at pleasure, but that its habitual 
exercise not only creates a winning grace 
and charm that brings success in life, but 
cultivates the best that is in them, giving 
them regard for the rights of others and 
a self-mastery well worth the gaining. 
The result justified my hopes in the 
changed conduct of the larger girls. A 
distinct gain in courtesy and loss of rather 
coarse efforts at agreeableness, a real im- 
provement in nearly all in their manner 
towards one another and towards their 
teacher; a decided gain in the order of the 
school-room. I heard of various efforts 
in their homes, and even the little lads 
vied with one another in a respectful re- 
moval of their hats while the little lassies 
were careful to say ‘‘excuse me.’’ The 
younger. children especially seemed to 
enjoy and profit by the talks. It is my 
conviction that a series of such talks, at 
well discriminated intervals, might be 
made of much more value to the pupils 
and bring in large returns in the way of a 
quiet and courteous spirit in the school- 
room, which would be reflected to a 
greater or less degree in the home and 
social life. —School Education. 





HABIT OF ENJOYMENT.—The inevit- 
able suffering of life is a very terrible part 
of it, but the needless suffering is even 
sadder. How much of that do we cause 
by thoughtless words or thoughtless 
silence, by tactless words. or unsympa- 
thetic silence, by not noticing those at 
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our gate? Sometimes you find out after- 
ward what a hard time some one was 
going through; at the time you never 
saw it, and so never helped to make 
things easier, but you wonder now what 


magic vail was over your eyes! There 
is a whole world of sights and sounds 
around us, to which we are blind and 
deaf because we have not trained the 
eyes and ears of our hearts to be of quick 
understanding. We do not think, and 
so we do not see, and so we become own 
brothers to Dives! In your present self- 
education, and in your training of all 
who come under your influence, consider 
carefully the habits which make for hap- 
piness; one is never too old to begin 
them—or too young! Cultivate the habit 
of enjoying and mentioning small pleas- 
ures. Always mention a pleasant thing. 
I find myself that it is astonishing how 
many fireflies of beauty and pleasure 
float past me, leaving me wrapped in 
indolent silence; but if a gnat or wasp 
comes within sound, I proclaim it at once. 
Let us reverse this method.—Soulsby. 





LAST summer two young Creek braves, 
Watka and Deer, met at a dance; they 
were suitors for the same maiden, who 
“was present. Trouble arose; there was a 
short fight, resulting in the death of 
Deer. For this homicide Watka was 
tried under the laws of his tribe, was 
found guilty of murder, and sentenced to 
be shot at a date early in August. Imme- 
diately on conviction the condemned man 
was released on parole, as others in the 
same circumstances had been—it being not 
an infrequent tribal custom. No bond, no 
surety of any kind, nothing but his pledge 
to report for execution was required. 
Watka could kill his rival in love in the 
heat of passion; but he would not violate 
his promise to save his life. He married 
the girl on whose account he had fought 
and killed Deer, and when the day of 
execution approached he made prepara- 
tions to die, making every possible pro- 
vision for his widow. But he was not to 
die at the first time appointed. He was 
a member of a famous Indian base-ball 
team, and a number of games in which 
he was needed had been scheduled. For 
this reason, and this alone, he was re- 
prieved till the last day of October, in 
order that he might fulfill his base-ball 
engagements. The games ended: and on 
a Sunday Watka reported to the Creek 
authorities (in our Indian Territory) to 
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pay his debt. A press despatch describes 
what followed: ‘‘ Watka set out alone to 
the public execution grounds. In due 
time he arrived. The crowd was waiting. 
The prisoner assumed his position on 
bended knees, with arms tied behind, 
and a bandage over his eyes. The rifle 
was in the hands of a good marksman ; 
there was a sharp crack, and the white 
spot marked for the heart was instantly 
discolored with blood.’’—Marden. 





In ‘‘ The Making of an American,”’ in 
The Outlook, Jacob Riis, the author, says 
this of himself: ‘‘I was never a good 
business man, and yet—no! I will take 
that back. It is going back on the 
record. I trusted my accounts with the 
Great Paymaster, who has all the money 
there is, and he never gave notice that I 
had overdrawn my account. I had the 
feeling, and have it still, that if you are 
trying to do the things which are right, 
and which you were put here to do, you 
can and ought to leave ways and means 
to Him who drew the plans, after you 
have done your own level best to pro- 
vide. Always that, of course. If these 
things don’t come out right, it is the best 
proof in the world, to my mind, that you 
have got it wrong, and you have only to 
hammer away, waiting for things to 
shape themselves, as they are bound to 
do, and let in the light. For nothing in 
all this world is without a purpose, and 
least of all what you and I are doing, 
though we may not be able to make it 
out. I got that faith from my mother, 
and it never put her to shame, so she has 
often told me.’’ 

Farther on he says: ‘‘ These were times 
—when the bills came in and there was 
nothing to pay them with—to test my 
faith as recorded above. My associates 
in the board will bear me out that it was 
justified. It is true that the strain was 
heavy once or twice. I recall one after- 
noon, as do they, when we sat with bills 
amounting to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars before us and not a cent in the bank, 
so the treasurer reported. Even as she 
did, the mail-carrier brought two letters, 
both from the same town as it happened 
—Morristown, N. J. Each of them con- 
tained a check for seventy-five dollars, 
one from a happy mother ‘in gratitude 
and joy,’ the other from ‘one stricken 
under a great sorrow’ that had darkened 
her life. Together they made the sum 
needed. We sat and looked at each 
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other dumbly. Tome it was not strange; 
that was my mother’s faith. But I do 
not think we, any of us, doubted after 
that; and we had what we needed, as we 
needed it.’’ 





Do you not remember the legend, how 
the inhabitants of an ancient hamlet pro- 
posed to welcome their king, when it was 
announced that he would honor them with 
his presence? Early and late they toiled 
to beautify their village, to make their 
homes pleasing in his sight. At length, 
their utmost done, they rested on the eve 
of their sovereign’s coming. But lo, in 
the night, while they slept, the angels 
came down and transformed all their 
work. The morning sunlight unfolded a 
scene of radiant splendor. On the sites 
of lowly cottages stately mansions rose. 
Snow-white marble gleamed where sim- 
ply wood had been. Golden pinnacles 
shone aloft in the bright sunlight. Foun- 
tains set forth their wealth of spray. 
Palm trees, in graceful loveliness, stood 
around their village green. Though but 
a fable, this story is substantially true; 
since it is thus that God, with the smile 
of approval, enriches, ennobles and beau- 
tifies the labors of those who love Him, 
and out of love serve Him.—WVarden. 





Wuat is prayer for? Not to inform 
God or to move Him, unwillingly, to have 
mercy, as if, like some proud Prince, He 
— a certain amount of recognition 
of his greatness as the price of His favor, 
but to fit our own hearts by conscious 
need and the true desire and dependence 
to receive the gift which He is ever will- 
ing to give, but we are not always ready 
to receive.—Maclaren. 





To-MORROW is upon the threshold of 
the present, but it never enters. It is 
the appointed time for undone deeds, and 
for the achievement of all designs, but it 
knows no labor. It is the furthest period 
of procrastination and the focus of all in- 
tention, but it witnesses no accomplish- 
ment. To-morrow will our work be 
ended; to-morrow will the heart be happy; 
to-morrow will the good be done; to- 
morrow will our ambitions be realized— 
for our work is never ended; our hearts 
are never happy; our good is never done; 
our ambitions are never realized. The 
great goal of life, in which is combined 
all of the thousand objects, is not reached 
in one life, norin one labor. ‘To-morrow! 
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How immeasurable its distance! How 
vast its scope! It comprises the unattain- 
able, the unreachable, the unavailable, 
the inaccessible, the impossible! That 
which we will do to-morrow will not be 
done. The seeds which we will plant to- 
morrow will not be planted—the good 
that we will then make manifest will not 
be witnessed. If to-morrow contains our 
blessing we are destined to remain un- 
blessed. Only in the ever-present to-day 
may our plans be executed. To-day we 
must begin our labor and to-day complete 
it. To-day must the seeds be planted, 
to-day the hands must harvest. To-mor- 
row is the day which dawns not.— Sutton. 





**Do you know, sir,’’ asked a devotee 
of Mammon, in speaking to John Bright, 
**that I am worth a million sterling ?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said the irritated but calm- 
spirited respondent, ‘‘I do; and I know 
it is all you are worth.’’ ‘‘ Life is con- 
stantly weighing us in very sensitive 
scales,’’ says Lowell, ‘‘ and telling every 
one of us precisely what his real weight 
is, to the last grain of dust.’’ ‘‘I ought 
not to allow any man, because he has 
broad lands, to feel that he is rich in my 
presence,’’ says Emerson. ‘I ought to 
make him feel that I can do without his 


riches, that I cannot be bought—neither 


by comfort, neither by pride—and al- 
though I be utterly penniless, and receiv- 
ing bread from him, that he is the poor 
man beside me.”’’ 





HERE is a beautiful thought of a baby 
dead from Riis in a recent number of 
The Outlook: ‘‘The house lies yonder 
white and peaceful under the trees. 
Long since the last dollar of the mortgage 
was paid and our home freed from debt. 
The flag flies from it on Sundays in token 
thereof. Joy and sorrow have come to us 
under its roof. Children have been born, 
and one we carried over the hill to the 
churchyard with tears for the baby we 
had lost. But He to whom we gave it 
back has turned our grief tojoy. Of all 
our babies, the one we lost is the only 
one we have kept. The others grew out 
of our arms; I hardly remember them in 
their little white slips. But he is our 
baby forever.’’ 





‘TE real benefactors of mankind,”’ 
says Emerson, ‘‘ are the men and women 
who can raise their fellow-beings out of 
the world of corn and money; who make 
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them forget their bank account by inter- 
esting them in their higher selves; who 
can raise mere money-getters into the in- 
tellectual realm, where they will cease to 
measure greatness and happiness by dol- 
lars and cents; who can make men forget 
their stomachs and feast on being’s ban- 
quet.”’ 





THE spread of the English language, 
and its adaptability to the uses of man in 
his cosmopolitan relations, find new and 
striking illustration in the fact related in 
the following paragraph: ‘‘ English is 
the language of the Japanese foreign 
office, both in its intercourse with foreign 
diplomatists, and its telegraphic corre- 
spondence with its own representatives 
abroad. All telegrams from Tokyo to 
the foreign agents of Japan are written 
and ciphered in English, and the replies 
are in the same language. The ‘ Yan- 
kees of the East’ want their western 
civilization always in the original pack- 
ages. And so the Anglo Saxon goes 
steadily on conquering and to conquer.”’ 





‘‘ THERE is but one pursuit in life,’’ 
says Colton, ‘‘ which it is in the power of 
‘ all to follow and all to attain: this is the 
pursuit of virtue.”’ ‘‘It is this command- 
ing worth, this personal power,’’ says 
Emerson, ‘‘ which is crowned in all com- 
panies.’’ Nor was there ever a more 
signal instance of it, dear to the heart of 
our English-speaking people, than oc- 
curred at Lord Stratford’s Crimean war 
dinner party, when the old officers were 
invited to write secretly upon a slip of 
paper the name connected with that war 
most likely to descend to posterity with 
renown; every paper bore the name, 
‘*Florence Nightingale.’’ ‘‘The lady 
with the light’’—she it was who won the 
highest fame in that war of the Orient. 
‘* Within a few hours only of the arrival 
of herself and her little band of nurses,’’ 
says the record, ‘‘ many hundred wounded 
men were brought in from the fight at 
Balaklava, and a little later thousands 
more from the field of Inkerman. Noth- 
ing was ready, everything was to be done, 
and it was her task to bring order out of 
a chaos of misery. She sometimes stood, 
during her first week in charge, twenty 
consecutive hours issuing directions; and 
she made it a point, when matters were 
running in routine order, to give her per- 
sonal attention to the worst and most 
appalling cases.’ ‘‘ Her nerve,”’ said a 
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surgeon who worked with her, ‘‘ was 
wonderful. I have been with her at very 
severe operations; she was more than 
equal to the trial. The more awful to 
every sense any particular case, especially 
if it was that of a dying man, the more 
surely would her slight form be seen 
bending over him, administering to his 
ease in every way in her power, and sel- 
dom quitting his side till death released 
him.’’ ‘‘She would speak to one and to 
another, and nod and smile to as many 
more,’’ said a soldier, ‘‘ but she couldn’t 
do it to all, you know—we lay there by 
hundreds; but we could kiss her shadow 
as it fell, and lay our heads on the pillow 
again content.’’ Another said, ‘‘ Before 
she come, there was much cussin’ and 
swearin’; and after that it was as holy as 
a church !”’ 





THE power of religion should leaven 
the world, and not be leavened by it. Of 
course, there must be interpenetration be- 
tween the two, and I am not one of those 
who think that the Church has nothing 
to learn from the world. Life isa big 
school, and it is part of God’s plan to 
teach by means of the stimulus, pressure, 
temptation and difficulties of the world ; 
but we hold that we are stronger than the 
world, that Christ has overcome the 
world, and our faith is similarly to over- 
come. The name we give to the spirit- 
ual life is holiness, but the positive side 
of holiness is an abounding spiritual 
vitality that takes hold of all that is best 
in life, and is itself more sober, sane and 
attractive than anything the world can 
show.—Dr. Davison. 





Discussions in the British Parliament 
have recently brought out most strik- 
ingly the backwardness of England, as 
compared with the rest of the civilized 
world, in providing free public school 
education. In Germany, taking the 
average of the different provinces, a child 
must attend school until he is sixteen 
years old; in America he goes until he is 
fifteen, and in many states still longer; 
but in England only until he is twelve. 
The English child is released from 
school earlier, and at best is educated 
fewer years at the expense of the state, 
than are the children of any other nation 
of the first class except Russia. The 
discussions in Parliament have been 
directed toward finding a remedy for 
this backwardness.— Youth’s Companion. 
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SOME THOUGHTS AND FACTS. 





HEN we recall our own experiences 
during the teens, or when we ob- 
serve the activities of the young people 
around us, we are struck by the impetu- 
osity of youth and by the fact that chil- 
dren are so interested in what they are 
doing as to forget other, and what seem 
to us larger, things. The boy playing 
football, baseball, or shooting, bowling, 
swimming, rowing, camping and hunt- 
ing, takes hold with an intensity that is 
both puzzling and annoying to those who 
wish him to be doing other things. We 
desire the young to be faithful and per- 
sistent, whereas most of them are intense 
and spasmodic. The boy will collect 
stamps or shells, coins or books, with the 
most absorbing interest for a few months, 
or for a lesser period, and then will fre- 
quently drop this activity altogether. A 
group of girls will be interested in read- 
ing certain books, and feel that their 
lives have been largely molded by the 
influences brought to bear through these 
books, but in the same hidden way their 
interest dies suddenly, and a new inter- 
est, as sudden and intense as the old, 
arises to take its place. If we analyze 
the plays of a group of children, boys and 
girls, for a year, we do not find that they 
are carried on with regularity, the chil- 
dren playing each every day, giving an 
hour a day to this and fifteen minutes to 
that. On the contrary, we find that the 
interests while they last are so dominant 
as to include nearly all of the child’s free 
life. During football time, football is his 
one engaging topic, and other interests 
take a subordinate place. He plays foot- 
ball, practices football, talks football, 
reads about others’ football scores. 

This intensity differs vastly in degree 
from that which appeared during early 
childhood. The child of the earliest 
years in its play will each day do many 
things. It has but little capacity for con- 
secutive attention, but touches now this 
and now that. At the first a few seconds 
is as long as the child can give to any 
one thing, but the period continually 
lengthens. Growth in the power of con- 
secutive attention is, in many respects, a 
measure of the strength of the mind itself. 
This growth goes on from year to year, 
but with the advent of the teens, it is 
seen rapidly to approach adult form and 
to take on adult characteristics. The 


formative period for this capacity for in- 
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tense work is during the years of spon- 
taneous, deep interests. 

In education we seem to have largely 
ignored this capacity for intense work 
during the formative period, for we pre- 
sent as many topics to children in the 
high school as are presented to children 
in the kindergarten. The power of con- 
secutive attention is not trained in this 
way, although large groups of facts may 
be imparted by such means. The power 
of consecutive thought is trained by go- 
ing deep into subjects. This power of 
concentrated mental work is of greater 
significance during the early years than 
is any one of the results of the work 
itself. Yet high school programmes have 
thirteen or even more topics a week to be 
studied. This is not in accordance with 
child nature, nor with the best develop- 
ment of the mind. It is not thé way in 
which we adults secure the best work 
from ourselves. 

Children during the adolescent period 
are immature adults; they are far more 
adults than they are babies. When the 
adult wishes to master a group of topics, 
he may study each every day for a speci- 
fied time, or he may take them up suc- 
cessively and familiarize himself with 
one topic at a time, until each is measur- 
ably mastered. Probably the best plan 
for the average person is to study one 
subject most, incidentally carrying the 
other subjects to a less extent, in order 
to give mental variety. In this way, by 
giving one subject prominence, an intel- 
lectual atmosphere is made in which the 
individual lives, so that growth is even 
more decided during the time when the 
individual is supposed to be resting than 
when he is working directly on the topic. 
This method of study, which is the 
method of most scholars, is the same 
method that is shown by the children’s 
interests in plays and games. ‘The inter- 
est in plays and games is significant no 
less than the method adopted by the 
scholar, for each shows the mind at work 
from within, adjusting itself to the prob- 
lems without. The high schools having 
thirteen topics per week violate this fun- 
damental characteristic of the adolescent 
mind. Most of the time in each recita- 
tion must be spent in recalling the work 
previously done. I have talked to pupils 
who for two years have studied algebra 
during two periods of twenty-five minutes 
each per week, and who during this time 
have secured almost no knowledge of the 
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The result is intellectual dissi- 
pation, the waste of power. Even the 
facts of the subjects are not secured. In- 
tellectual grip is lost. Let the topics be 
few in number and intense in character. 
The elements of nearly all subjects are 
easy. Intellectual discipline does not 
come in connection with easy work. The 
statement is suggestive, that intellectual 
power comes to a person as the square of 
the distance into which he penetrates into 
a given topic. A few studies taken thor- 
oughly mean more to the individual than 
many taken superficially. 

During the last few years we have 
heard much about the enrichment of the 
programme. Is it not true that this en- 
richment of the programme has been 
carried on to the impoverishment of the 
pupil? We need to think more about 
our subjects; we need to let them soak 
in; we need to absorb and to live in 
them; we normal human beings cannot 
live and grow in the atmosphere of thir- 
teen different topics per week. 

What specific knowledge shall the 
community insist upon the individual’s 
having? Every one must be able to read 
English rapidly and well. It is not suffi- 
- cient that the child shall have learned to 
read and shall then go on toward higher 
branches of learning, reading in a hesi- 
tant and feeble manner. To read rapidly 
and intelligently is demanded of every 
person who is to take his place in the 
world in which so much is dependent 
upon reading. It is also important that 
each individual be able to write simply 
and clearly things that he has to say. 
This refers to handwriting, spelling, and 
form of expression. The community has 
a right to expect that every child shall 
know addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, so as to work accur- 
ately and well in these four fundamentals, 
as well as in simple fractions and deci- 
mals. We have many children who have 
studied far in advance in the supposed 
grades of these subjects, who cannot 
meet such elementary requirements. It 
is further necessary, in order to intelligent 
citizenship, that every person shall have 
a sympathetic knowledge of the history 
and traditions of our country, our politi- 
cal system, our industries. 

It is my strong impression that the 
pupil shall, before finishing the grammar 
school, have clearly developed within him 
an appreciation for art,-particularly for 
those arts that relate to suitable daily life 


subject. 
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in the home, to clothing, to implements 
of daily use, to furniture. It is not of so 
much importance that the child shall 
have technical skill in drawing, or any 
other specific form, as it is that he shall 
love and appreciate beauty. While the 
material growth of our country siuce its 
discovery has been so great we have had 
but little time for beauty; but we are see- 
ing a great change, and the time seems 
to have come when the community ex- 
pects that all its people shall grow in love 
of the beautiful. If beauty is not a thing 
for everyday life it has no place in the 
world. This conception of beauty must 
develop in the child during the years 
when its so-called sense is the most 
plastic. A good deal may be done dur- 
ing the high school years. The manual 
training may be related definitely to 
beauty and art, and at the same time lose 
nothing as manual training. The draw- 
ing may primarily relate to the apprecia- 
tion of expression of beauty. The im- 
portant thing in this connection is, the 
development of the taste of the individual 
rather than the training of specific techni- 
cal skill. 

Character is usually settled during the 
teens. This fact, coupled with the other 
well-known fact that character is chiefly 
influenced by example working through 
unconscious imitation, will lead us to the 
conclusion that the high school teacher 
must be the kind of a person that we wish 
the boys and girls to be like. A strong, 
brave, wholesome, honest, true, chivalric 
man will call out in the boys and girls 
that which is strong, brave, and true, so 
also a noble woman will be the means of 
calling out the corresponding character- 
istics in her pupils. On the other hand, 
a teacher who is careless in dress, sar- 
castic in manner, superficial in character, 
will inevitably be the means of helping to 
turn the pupil’s character to development 
like his own. It is not easy to make an 
adequate estimate of the influence of the 
daily contact between teacher and pupil. 
It certainly extends to scholarship. The 
teacher who retains tbe zeal of the stu- 
dent, who is still reading and studying, 
will inspire intellectual ambition and 
earnestness in the pupil. The teacher 
who has ceased to advance along the in- 
tellectual highway cannot hope to influ- 
ence others to progress, whatever his de- 
gree of present attainment or whatever 
his capacity to compel others to master 
facts. That which is growing in the life 
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of the teacher can be made to live and 
grow in the life of the pupil. The teacher 
who is merely the teacher and not the 
student cannot reach the heights of 
teaching. 

But I need not expand on so well worn 
a topic. The application is this: The 
very finest men and women in the com- 
munity must be secured as high school 
teachers, for they, more than any over 
_ which society has control, will determine 
the character, ambitions, hopes, refine- 
ment, and tastes of the future citizens of 
the State. They are the models largely 
influencing the form of the developing 
human being. We shall agree that the 
university demands men of the greatest 
technical attainments. But we must see 
clearly that, as the high school is the 
central period in the whole educational 
programme for the settling of character, 
so we must have in it men and women 
who, as men and women, are strong, 
true, and fine. Here is offered the 
supreme opportunity to those who wish 
to influence character. 

In order to secure and maintain teach- 
ers of this high grade of personality, we 
must recognize the fact that they must 
live as well as teach; hence, that they 
must not be obliged to put their whole 
time and strength into teaching, but 
must live with such freedom in the mat- 
ter of books, travel, and social life as is 
possible only with adequate salaries. 

Schools are actually to be classified by 
the character of their teachers more than 
by the nature of the subjects taught. A 
real man will develop fine, true, noble, 
scholarly students while teaching in the 
shop or laboratory. A poor personality 
teaching Greek, ethics, or literature will 
tend only to produce weak character in 
pupils. The character of the teacher is 
of far more real significance than the 
character of the subject. 

Suppose some one should go to the 
extreme of getting a faculty of the most 
superb men and women, and should then 
construct the best curriculum that could 
be adjusted to these personalities. Does 
any one think that the results would be 
inferior to those obtained when we put 
the curriculum first and then try to find 
equipped personalities ? 

However, we might or might not agree 
about this confessedly extreme case, let 
us acknowledge that teachers should be 
selected, primarily, because of the nature 
of their personalities, because of their 
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suitability for use as models during the 
most plastic period of social human life. 
And let us agree to give them oppor- 
tunity for continued life and growth.— 
Pratt Institute Monthly. 


_ 
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AMUSING REPLIES TO QUES- 
TIONS. 








SUPT. E. M. RAPP, BERKS COUNTY. 





HE County Superintendent is always 

in a position to obtain new and 
startling misinformation at first hand. 
These answers were for the most part 
culled from the manuscripts of candi- 
dates for teachers’ certificates, and have 
been copied with religious care. Others 
have been gleaned from articles pub- 
lished in the educational journals that 
come to my office. The answers are not 
peculiar to our county or state, for they 
can readily be duplicated in every other 
county or state in the Union. It would 
be most unjust to say that these answers 
represent the intellectual condition of a 
majority of those who aspire to be teach- 
ers. But they do represent a large num- 
ber of young persons who seek to enter 
the sacred portals of our school houses as 
teachers. 

They were young people who thought 
themselves fitted to take charge of 
young immortals who wrote, on exam- 
ination in United States history, that 
Frances Willard ‘‘was a member of 
Congress;’’ that John Brown, of Ossa- 
wattomie, ‘‘was in command of the 
Southern Confederacy;’’ that a Carpet 
Bagger was ‘‘a soldier in the Civil War 
who carried all his possessions in a 
carpet bag;’’ that the Monroe Doctrine 
was a ‘kind of religion;’’ that the 
Underground Railroad was a “ railroad 
built under the ground from Anderson- 
ville prison to the northern states;’’ that 
Joe Hooker—‘‘fighting Joe’’—‘‘com- 
posed ‘Hail Columbia;’’’ that Cotton 
Mather was ‘‘Speaker of the Southern 
Confederacy.’’ Another applicant—dead 
or married now, let us fervently hope— 
wrote that ‘‘the Omnibus Bill was a bill 
passed allowing any one the right to run 
an omnibus between different cities. 
Each man had his own route and was 
protected by the government. It is so 
called from the Latin word omnis, mean- 
ing all. It was printed on the outside 
of the vehicle and it was said that half 
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the people did not know what it meant. 
It meant for all.’? One applicant wrote 
that the Monroe Doctrine was, that 
‘‘any attempt to colonize this continent 
would be declared unconstitutional; ”’’ 
that the Log of the Mayflower ‘‘ was one 
of the logs used in bnilding the May- 
flower.’’ The examiner was startled 
when he was told that, ‘‘at Bunker Hill 
the Federalists at first had the advan- 
tage, when suddenly Stonewall Jackson 
appeared upon the scene and turned 
their left flank.’’ Asa flanker, Jackson 
was perhaps unrivaled, but this brilliant 
movement on the forces at Bunker Hill 
was the greatest flanking feat of his life. 
There were would-be schoolmasters who 
informed us that ‘‘the Alabama claims 
extended from about the forty-eighth 
parallel to the Gulf west of the Mississippi 
to the Pacific Ocean;’’ that ‘‘ Oliver 
Cromwell was a man who was put into 
prison for his interference in Ireland. 
When he was in prison he wrote ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress and married a lady 
called Mrs. O’Shea.’’ This is an odd 
jumble of John Bunyan and Charles 
Parnell. One applicant defined divine 
right as ‘‘ the liberty to do what you like 
in church,’’ and another one defined a 
papal bull as ‘‘a sort of cow, only larger 
and. does not give milk.’’ Shade of 
Nebuchadnezzar! 

In reply to a question, Who were the 
Pheenicians? one answer was, ‘‘The 
inventors of Phcenician blinds.’’ One 
young applicant got confused in his 
biblical lore and to a question, ‘‘ Who 
was Esau ?’’ replied: ‘‘ Esau was a man 
who wrote fables and who sold the copy- 
right to a publisher for a bottle of 
potash.’’ Poor Esau! Seeking for the 
opportunity to train young people for 
citizenship, for life and its responsibili- 
ties, were those aspirants who informed 
us that, ‘‘when letters of marque and 
reprisal are issued, a letter of marque 
granted one the right of citizenship, and 
a letter of reprisal takes it away from 
him;’’ that, ‘‘the substance of the pre- 
amble to the Constitution is connected 
in some way with the election of Presi- 
dent in case where there is a tie vote;’’ 
that, ‘‘a caucus is a member of a 
court;’’ that, ‘‘by a capital offense we 
mean an officer who vecifes at the capi- 
tal;’’ that, ‘‘the preamble to the Con- 
stitution: was Patrick Henry’s exclama- 
tion: ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death!’’’ that, ‘‘treason is hypocrisy 
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and contempt;’’ that ‘‘ the first conscien- 
cious congress met in Philadelphia;”’ 
and that ‘‘the constitution of the U. S. 
was adopted in order to secure domestic 
hostility.’’ 

They were prospective teachers—now 
in the realms of darkness, let us trust— 
who informed us that ‘‘ mind is the hard- 
est substance in the body;’’ that ‘‘ pneu- 
monia is a heavy pain in the intestines;’’ 
also that ‘‘ gout is caused by tight shoes.”’ 
In the way of anatomy we have the fol- 
lowing definitions: ‘‘The heart is a 
comical-shaped bag. The heart is divided 
into several parts by a fleshy petition. 
These parts are called right artillery, left 
artillery, and so forth. The function of 
the heart is between the lungs. The 
work of the heart is to repair the different 
organs in about halfa minute.’’ Judging 
from the freaks that Cupid plays by man- 
ipulating some people’s hearts one would 
say it is indeed a ‘‘ comical-shaped bag.’’ 
Perhaps the ‘‘ fleshy petition ’’ accounts 
for the number of deaths by heart failure 

Here are ‘‘definitions given without 
adictionary.’’ ‘Though these definitions 
are wide of the mark, the word, in most 
cases, seems to suggest the definition 
given. In others the candidates have de- 
pended upon their ears and have been 
deceived, because of the similarity of 
sound:—Alias, a good man in the Bible; 
ammonia, food for the Gods; animosity, 
a sudden surprise; beneficence, a state of 
insanity; demagogue, a vessel containing 
beer and other liquids; equestrian, one 
who asks questions; emolument, a head- 
stone to a grave; eucharist, one who 
plays euchre; forte, a place to put men 
in; fortress, a placé to put women in; 
franchise, anything belonging to the 
French; hydrostatics, when a mad dog 
bites you; immaculate, state of those who 
have passed the entrance examination at 
a college; idolater, a very idle person; 
mendacious, that which can be mended; 
parasite, a small umbrella, a sort of bird; 
plagiarist, a writer of plays; Republican, 
a sinner often mentioned in the Bible. 

Apropos of this, I recall the story of a 
young teacher who taught her class, in 
concert, the definition of noun—‘‘ name 
of any person, place or thing,’’ just as it 
appeared at the beginning of the chapter 
in Goold Brown—and was horrified to 
hear her brightest pupil answer a ques- 
tion put by the Superintendent, that 
‘‘organ-grinder is a noun because it is 
the name of a person plays a thing!”’ 
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Mark Twain in a magazine article tells 
of a pupil in the public schools who got 
mixed on the words zoological, geologi- 
cal and theological. The boy in two 
sentences let out a couple of secrets that 
ought never to have been divulged. Here 
they are: Some of the best fossils are 
found in theological cabinets. There are 
a good many donkeys in theological 
gardens. Twain gives the following defi- 
nitions given in an examination in math- 
ematics: Parallel lines are lines that can 
never meet until they come together. 
Things that are equal to each other are 
equal to anything else. To find the 
number of square feet in a room multiply 
the room by the number of feet and the 
product will be the result. A circle isa 
round straight line with a hole in the 
middle. 

Here are answers given by a class in 
geography: Ireland is called the ‘‘ Emi- 
grant Isle’’ because it is so beautiful and 
green. The principal occupation of the 
people of Austria is gathering austrich 
feathers. The two most famous volca- 
noes of Europe are Sodom and Gomorrow. 

Before I conclude this article on school 
blunders permit me to say that some 
persons who attempt to teach are not 
one whit behind their pupils in the matter 
of. making mistakes. That means for 
professional training are needed abund- 
antly, and needed now, must be apparent 
even to the wayfaring man; much more 
is it evident to those of us who are 
brought every year face to face with ex- 
isting conditions. 


_— 
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NATURE STUDY CONFERENCE. 








HE Conference was called to order at 
2.30 p. m., Thursday, in the lecture 
hall of the Girls’ Normal School, by 
Prof. George C. Watson of Pennsylvania 
State College. Miss Rachel Scott, of 
Ridley Park, was chosen Secretary. 
There were fifty or more persons in at- 
tendance, and the pleasant rain falling 
outside tempered somewhat the torrid 
heat of which had been toying with 100° 
Fahrenheit during all these Philadelphia 
meetings of the State Association. 
The first paper, prepared by Prof. G. 
C. Butz. of State College, was read by 
the Secretary upon 


NATURE STUDY IN THE CULTIVATION OF 
PLANTS ON SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
Nature study should be made so simple 





that the youngest pupil may profit by it, 
and so accurate that the average pupil will 
be instructed by it, and so scientific that the 
advanced student will be led to investigate 
for himself. In the public schools only the 
first two conditions need to be maintained, 
that is, the study should be made simple 
and accurate. To insure simplicity and 
accuracy the teacher must resist every in- 
clination to be ‘‘scientific,’’ as the term 
commonly signifies. The work is made 
simple by taking up the familiar natural 
objects upon the school grounds or at the 
homes of the pupils, instead of importing 
objects which the scholars have never seen 
before, and perhaps will never see again. It 
is made simple by confining the instruction 
to things which can be seen when a subject 
is being studied. For example, if a period 
is devoted to the study of oak leaves, it is of 
great importance that every pupil has one 
or more upon his desk. Then whatever 
observation is made by pupil or teacher 
may be permanently associated in the mind 
with the material in hand. The tendency 
with most teachers is to provide too great a 
variety of material for one period of study, 
in the fear that not much can be said about 
a simple subject. This is the case if the 
teacher has not been in the habit of making 
close observations upon nature. If a teacher 
cannot take aleafand make fifty observations 
= gw it, he cannot lead his pupil to do so. 
If he can make but five observations, his 
pupils will probably not make more. A 
single tree upon the school grounds may be 
made to serve for several lessons in plant 
study. A gare may be devoted: rst, to 
the general appearance of the tree, the 
trunk, the bark, the attitude of the branches, 
the form of the head, the prevalence of 
leaves, etc.; 2d, the leaves, their form, mar- 
gin, apex, venation, etc.; 3d, the buds (par- 
ticularly in winter), their scales, position on 
the stem, etc.; 4th, the flowers (in their sea- 
son); 5th, the fruit (in its season); 6th, the 
relation of light to foliage; 7th, the stem, 
studied by cutting it to show pith, wood 
and bark. grain and fibre, color and 
strength; 8th, a branch whose sections will 
reveal annual cylinders of wood, heart wood 
and sap wood, medullary rays, and other 
prominent features. But we are not obliged 
to confine plant study to a single tree, for 
the list of available plants is not a brief one, 
even where no attempt at cultivation is 
made. 

The duty assigned to me is to discuss the 
possibilities of Nature Study in the cultiva- 
tion of plants on the school grounds. I 
shall assume that the school property em- 
braces enough ground to plant some trees, 
shrubs and vines, and proceed to name a 
list of suitable plants. If vines are to be 
used, they should be such as will find their 
proper support during the summer without 
attention. A vine that requires frequent 
attention in tying, training or watering 
should be avoided. If the school building 
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is of stone or brick, the most appropriate 
vine to cling to the walls is the Japanese 
ivy, known ir this country also as the 
Boston ivy, because of its prominence upon 
the magnificent structures in that great 
city, and mainly because it was introduced 
into this country through Boston. This 
vine is an Ampelopsis (A. Vetchii), and is 
closely related to our native Virginia 
Creeper (Ampelopsis quinquefolia). It pos- 
sesses remarkable clinging power in the 
peculiar discs on the tendrils, and as it na- 
turally hugs the wall closely, it conforms to 
every architectural feature of the building. 
It needs no clipping of obstreperous 
branches or tacking up of straggling shoots, 
but in a few years will totally clothe an 
ordinary house with a coat of beautiful green 
foliage, the leaves lapping over each other 
like shingles on a roof. This vine has many 
striking characteristics that will appeal toa 
child who is studying ‘he mature of things. 

On a fence, or post, or large tree, we may 
have a vine of the Virgin’s Bower (Clematis 
Virginiana) which possessing no tendrils 
displays a tendril-like power in the petioles 
of its leaves; Hall’s Japan Honeysuckle, 
that twines itself about any support and 
sheds a sweet fragrance from its many 
white and yellow blossoms. 

Without encroaching upon the play- 
ground of the scholars, little corners of the 
grounds may be planted with a few shrubs 
that will furnish excellent material for 
Nature Study. One of the best of these is 
the Forsythia (F. suspensa), a shrub that 
attains a height of six to eight feet and 
spreads over an area twelve feet in diameter. 
It is our most eager shrub to flower in the 
spring. The numerous golden bells begin 
to appear before the last frosts have been 
recorded and often before the last snows 
have fallen. Early in April this shrub be- 
comes a golden ball of yellow flowers, 
before a single leaf upon it has ventured 
from its winter protection. This material 
affords a beautiful lesson of the stored-up 
energy possessed by the flower buds, for 
twigs cut from the Forsythia any time 
during the winter or early spring and 
placed in a tumbler of water where the tem- 
perature is above 60 degrees F., will, within 
two or three weeks, develop their flowers as 
— as if in April upon the plants. 

his shrub is one of the finest species used 
in ornamental planting, and is perfectly 
hardy in this latitude. 

Another shrub that possesses peculiar 
value for Nature Study is the Holly Bar- 
berry or Mahonia (Berberis Aquifolium) 
from Oregon. It grows from two to three 
feet in height and its leaves (comprising five 
to nine ovate shining leaflets to each leaf) are 
evergreen. I have known observant chil- 
dren of six or eight years notice this pecu- 
liar fact about this plant. It is so common 
to see the cone-bearing trees with their 
green foliage all winter that the child is not 
surprised at their evergreen character. But 
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seeing leaves resembling those of a deci- 
duous tree coming through a bleak winter 
without fading or falling from the plant, 
the attention of the child is engaged with as 
much interest as is the young botanist when 
he first discovers the Ginkgo or Maiden 
Hair tree (Ginkgo biloba) to be a coniferous 
tree with deciduous leaves. The flowers of 
the Mahonia coming in early spring afford 
material to show the sensitive character of 
stamens, for when the blossom has opened 
each petal carries back with it a stamen, 
and if with a pencil the filament is lightly 
touched, thestamen springs forward, casting 
its content of pollen over the pistil. 

Several other shrubs could be appropri- 
ately introduced upon the school grounds 
having both ornamental features and excel- 
lent traits for Nature Study. The Red Dog- 
wood, Weigelias, and Spirzeas are sturdy 
shrubs and are always included in shrub- 
beries, but in this presentation of my sub- 
ject, which must necessarily be brief for 
your more profitable discussion, I do not 
aim to make a complete list of serviceable 
plants, merely to throw out a few hints 
upon the proper selection to serve for 
Nature Study and the ornamentation of the 
school grounds. 

A few suggestions about trees may next 
be connthiessh. I would here place in the 
front rank the silver maple (Acer dasy- 
po igr pe it is the first tree in the spring 
time to be aroused from its winter’s slumber. 
Warm days in March will often open its 
treasure of blossoms, and the honey bee is 
made happy with a new supply of nectar. 
The leaf of the silver maple is attractive in 
autumn or spring, with many strong char- 
acters that can easily be brought to the 
notice of pupils. The palmate-netted vena- 
tion is readily discerned; the lobing of the 
leaf can easily be traced upon paper, and the 
autumn coloring will attract attention in 
even the smallest pupils. The leaves can 
easily be pressed in books by the scholars 
for a review of the subject in the winter time. 
The other maples, like the Norway, Sugar 
and Ash-leaved, are also useful, but are not 
so likely to be in flower during the school 
term. 

The American elm (Ulmus Americana) is 
another valuable tree about our school- 
houses. It is remarkable for its deliques- 
cent trunk, its long branches arching like 
cathedral windows, its leaves arranged only 
along two opposite lines on the stem, a 
phy! otaxis expressed by the fraction one- 

alf. 


A Hemlock Spruce ora Norway Spruce will 
grow easily in almost any soil in Pennsyl- 
vania, and either one of them will serve to 
represent the cone-bearing trees with needle- 
like evergreen leaves. 

A Horse Chestnut is a very desirable tree 
for nature study, because the large waxy 
buds are so easily dissected at any time dur- 
ing the winter, disclosing the palmately 
compound leaves all ready for the new 
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growth, snugly packed away in cotton, and 
all securely enclosed in a cover of scales 
varnished over to exclude moisture. 

Thus far I have touched upon those plants 
which become a permanent feature of the 
school property and which when once 
established call for little or no alteration. 
Perhaps when this topic was assigned to me 
there was no thought of cultivating trees. 

It is sustomary in the European countries, 
especially Germany, to carry on somewhat 
extensive operations in the cultivation of 
plants about the school houses, more for the 
purpose of teaching horticulture practically 
than for simple Nature Study, but of course 
it is difficult to draw a sharp line where the 
one subject ends and the other begins. To 
teach a pupil how to sow seeds, transplant 
seedlings, make cuttings, bud and graft 
fruit trees, is practical horticulture, but 
while this is being done the pupil has 
epeertunsty of doing a considerable amount 
of Nature Study. 

Since our system of public schools practi- 
cally closes all doors and gates from May 1 
to September 1, there is but little oppor- 
tunity or value in the cultivation of annuals 
or such other herbaceous plants as require 
frequent care during the growing months. 
Therefore, we must pass over a very delight- 
ful field of plant study and conclude our 
remarks by referring briefly to pot-culture 
or window gardens in the school room. 

Window gardening is one of the elevatin 
influences of the home and the practice of it 
creates a love for plants that serves as a way 
of escape for sorrow and disappoinments’ 
The teacher who maintains an assortment 
of plants at the windows of his or her 
school room is doing a commendable work 
for the love of it. But every teacher who 
voluntarily increases her cares in this man- 
ner should have five dollars per month 
added to her salary. Indoor life is made 
more cheerful with flowers. The cheerful 
heart makes labors light, and a pupil will 
learn more where such conditions prevail 
than where the school room is regarded as a 
— of confinement and every task is a 

eavy burden. 

A window box made to rest safely upon 
the window sill, deep enough to hold four 
inches of good garden soil, is a convenient 
arrangement in which to plant from time to 
time the selected seeds for Nature Study. 
It may be beans, peas, corn, squash, wheat, 
morning glory, nasturtium or any other 
seed that will germinate readily under the 
conditions of the school room. Thus the 
interesting facts of germination may be 
studied in both dicotyledonous and mono- 
cotyledonous seeds. The modifications of 
leaves, netted and parallel venation, verna- 
tion of different plants and the rapidity of 
growth can be pointed out. 

If the exact number of seeds planted is 
made a matter of prominent record, a spirit 
of inquiry is aroused if owing to some im- 
perfection of the seed a smaller number of 
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plants results. In such work the tactful 
teacher will detail the proper pupil] to make 
a count or to offer an observation upon the 
pecs Tg of the number of seeds and of 
resulting plants. 

An interesting lesson may be taught from 
a potato tuber planted in our window box, 
leaving it in the soil until it has made two 
or three inches _— above ground. 
Thus also a gladiolus corm, an onion or a 
tulip bulb may be used. 

The plants commonly grown in pots for 
the house, as Geraniums, a Col- 
seuse, Cactuses, etc., are not to be displaced 
by anything I have suggested. Any plant 
may serve to teach lessons in plant life, 
and the resourceful teacher will, of course, 
welcome any plant to the school room that 
may be made to live there, for the humblest 
weed has a story for the child-mind, of the 
fanciful story of fairy tales, but the story of 
its life fraught with the facts of its creation, 
its struggle for life, its enemies, its depend- 
ence upon light, heat, air, etc., its effort to 
perpetuate its kind by the final develop- 
ment of seed. A weed may be viewed as a 
curse of the farmer or as a glory of its 
Creator. A cauliflower may be regarded as 
a delicate vegetable for the table or as a 
monstrosity of which nature is so ashamed 
that man with difficulty perpetuates it. 

No plant is too mean to serve as the text 
for a lesson in plant life, and to the true 
teacher no Zzece of a plant is too small to 
serve as a nucleus around which to assemble 
the facts of thelife it represents. 

Permit me to say, in conclusion, that I 
am greatly pleased to see the progress made 
in this nature study movement, for it directs 
the child’s mind from books to shings, and 
leads it to make original observation in- 
stead of eternally singing, parrot-like, the 
rules and tables learned in books. 

The above paper was written supple- 
mentary to the work of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under Hon. John 
Hamilton, which looks towards the im- 
provement of school grounds as a means 
of affording unusual facilities for Nature 
Study. 

Prof. Walter, of Philadelphia, spoke of 
the helpful Nature Study leaflets which 
Prof. Watson, the chairman of the sec- 
tion, has been sending out from Pennsyl- 
vania State College. He has used them 
to excellent purpose. These lessons are 
probably more useful than if presented in 
book form, and he hoped they would not 
be discontinued. The law should put 
Nature study into the schools just as it 
has done with Civil Government. 

Hon. John Hamilton, Secretary of 
Agriculture, being called upon for some 
remarks upon a subject in which he is 
deeply interested, spoke substantially as 
follows: 
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I came to this conference to hear what 

others had to say, and did not expect to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. I regret very 
much the absence of Dr. Schmucker and 
that of Dr. Welsh, for these gentlemen have 
made careful — of the subjects assigned 
to them, and would have given us valuable 
information respecting them. 
' The agricultural people of Pennsylvania 
are greatly interested in the improvement 
of the education. that is given to their chil- 
dren in the public schools. Nature study 
especially appeals to them, because of their 
association with natural things in the pur- 
suit of their occupation; and it seems pecul- 
iarly fitting that the study of natural things 
should be made possible for the children of 
those whose success in their occupation 
must depend upon this kind of knowledge. 
Nature study, in the sense in which it is 
now being used, is the study of natural 
things, not from books, but from the things 
themselves; in other words, the observation 
of nature by an inspection of the living sub- 
ject, if plant or animal, and of the real soil 
or rock, if of the mineral kingdom. In 
order that this kind of information may be 
given and the study directed, it is essential 
that the teacher shall be fairly well ac- 
quainted with natural history and have a 
certain enthusiasm with regard to nature 
subjects that will stimulate interest upon 
the part of the scholars. 

The material for nature study in the 
country is found in every community. The 
expense, therefore, is almost nothing for 
the equipment necessary to conduct this 
work. Theschool ground itself should be 
a model of good taste in the matter of land- 
scape appearance, and should contain such 
rare specimens of vegetation as are not 
found in the neighborhood. Each child 
should have some living thing dependent 
upon it for nourishment and care. It may 
be but a single ye giowing in a tin can, 
or it may bea of garden vegetables or 
flowering annuals or shrubs; but whether the 
number be few or many, they should be 
under the personal control and culture of 
the individual. The great object to be 
attained through Nature study is the 
training of the child’s powers to close 
observation of the life that exists about 
it. The efforts should be to open the 
eyes of our young people to the won- 
derful creation that exists on every side, 
and so furnish pure subjects for thought, 
meditation or study, and give occupation 
that is elevating for the leisure hours in a 
child’s life and that will furnish pleasant 
exercise in the acquisition of knowledge. 

Until the present year it has been prac- 
tically impossible to add additional studies 
to the course already pursued in the public 
schools in the country districts. An in- 
vestigation last year showed that the 


average number of classes each teacher in 
the public schools in the country districts 
has to hear each day is twenty-seven. It 
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was, therefore, a physical impossibitity to 
add to the labors already imposed upon the in- 
structors in these rural schools. The Legisla- 
ture of our State, at its recent session, passed a 
law which makes it possible for these rural 
schools to add to their present meager course of 
studies until these schools can be the equal of 
the best in our towns or cities. I refer to the 
act which provides for the centralizing of pub- 
lic schools and for the erection of high schools 
iu the townships of the State. This consolida- 
tion makes it possible to classify the scholars 
and apportion the work amongst several teach- 
ers, thus relieving the burdens now imposed 
and enabling school boards to select teachers 
with special qualifications along given lines of 
work. Nature study, therefore, can now be in- 
troduced into the rural schools, and it is only a 
question of time until we shall see large central 
buildings in the townships of the Common- 
wealth, to which scholars will be conveyed by 
vans, and in which the youth of the rural com- 
munities will be prepared for the higher insti- 
tutions of learning as thoroughly as they are 
now fitted by the best high schools in the towns 
and cities. 

This year, therefore, marks an era in the his- 
tory of education in Pennsylvania, and places 
her system alongside of the most advanced of 
the most progressive States in the Union. 
Country people need no longer send their chil- 
dren from home to town and city schools in 
order to secure the education needed for life’s 
work in this century and age. They need no 
longer to sell or rent their farms and move into 
the neighboring town in order to educate their 
sons and daughters. s 

The country school is to be one of the most 
delightful places in the world. It must be made 
a centre of taste, both for the children and for 
the people of the community. The flow of 

opulation has of late been towards the cities, 
it must be attracted back again towards the 
farm and the country. Better schools are com- 
ng all over Pennsylvania, and these will lead 
to schools still better. The spirit of improve- 
ment is contagious. See how the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been improving the public taste. 
It painted the stations and set an example 
which the people followed. It built new ones 
after more tasteful designs; it planted flowers 
and shrubbery; turf is kept green on attractive 
grounds—and the people are catching the new 
spirit. So it must be with the schools. 

The refining influence of this new education 
is of the highest character, because of its bring- 
ing children in touch with the Almighty’s 
handiwork face to face. They work with per- 
fect models, and not pictures. The models 
they use in their investigation will bear the 
most searching criticism and inspection by the 
highest microscopic power, and the wonderful 
structure that enters into the composition of the 
simplest flower must beget admiration in the 
mind of every child who observes it. The study 
of such a subject will cause the child to respect 
and reverence the Power that has devised so 
intricate an organism and has given the life- 
principle of growth which develops and propa- 
gates its kind. The great text-book, therefore, 
in these schools lies spread open out of doors, 
to be seen and read of all who understand the 
language in which its mysterious knowledge is 
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written. The great duty that lies before the 
higher institutions of learning which are fitting 
teachers for giving instruction in the country 
schools, is to take up, in a practicable way, the 
study of natural history, and teach the teachers. 
When this is done, the problem of nature study 
will be solved; for there will go out from all of 
the normal schools and colleges each year an 
army of young men and women informed and 
fitted for their work. 

Prof. A. F. K. Krout, supervising prin- 
cipal, Glenolden, Pa.: As to the sugges- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture that 
school grounds should be places where 
material for nature-work should be culti- 
vated, I think the material for Nature 
study is not so much of a question. It 
should be found there, but can be found 
anywhere. To turn the school grounds 
into a botanic garden would be a matter 
of great expense and necessitate the em- 
ployment of more skilled labor in order 
to be of any great value. The material, 
however choice in proper hands, would 
be of little value where the teachers are 
not prepared to give this valuable in- 
struction. Nor are qualified teachers 
paid proper salaries for the skilled ser- 
vices they have rendered in this important 
work. The most barren and uncultivated 
fields may furnish all the material neces- 
sary to the experienced professor to inter- 
est his classes, to say nothing of our 
streams and nature’s great botanic garden 
spread before us all over the world. It 
has been said that the country is the 
place to find the necessary material. I 
used to think so before I lived in Phila- 
delphia. But the city is just as good as 
the country, and in some respects better. 
Nowhere have I found a more interesting 
fauna and flora than in thiscity. Itis 
true that many species which the moun- 
tains and streams of the State afford are 
not here; but we have instead many 
species of animal and vegetable life that 
are not found out in the State. Two 
years ago I collected in Philadelphia 
three species of the grass family that were 
never found in Pennsylvania before. The 
same holds true of other plant families. 
The material is abundant everywhere. 
What we should strive for is the best 
method of presenting this subject in the 
schools. Nature is our environment and 


we should recognize the beautiful, not 
only in itself, but it is in our literature, 
geography and science in general—the 
handiwork of an all-wise Creator, dis- 
playing everywhere the power and good- 
nessof God. Therefore it is a responsive 
chord in our very nature. 


It should be 
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the delight of childhood, the pleasure of 
advancing years, making every one purer 
and better by its elevating influences. 
In our public schools these things cannot 
and should not be taught from books 
only. Neither should Nature study be 
placed on our curriculum as a distinctive 
branch, since it complements and enters 
into nearly, if not all, the other branches 
of knowledge. The teacher who is famil- 
iar with the wonderful things in nature 
and fascinated by her charms, will always 
have the most delighted audience in the 
young people while telling in simple 
language the ever-interesting story of 
Nature. 

The following summary of the sub- 
ject: The Preparation of the Teacher. 
(a) For primary work, (b) For advanced 
work—was presented from Dr. J. P. 
Welsh of the Bloomsburg Normal School, 
and read by the Secretary: 

1. The preparation of the teacher for primary 
work in nature study and for advanced work 
should be the same. It is the difference in 
personality, not in preparation, that makes one 
a primary teacher and another an advanced 
teacher. 

2. The preparation in either case should be a 
course of study of animal and plant life after 
the methods and from the point of view of the 
true scientist. A store of facts, however inter- 
esting, does not prepare a teacher for work in 
nature study. 

3. The true scientist does more than classify; 
he studies life-relations. This begets his 
methods, and controls his point of view. 

4. The nature teacher’s object is not so much 
wisdom as /ove—love of nature. The teacher 
that does not love nature can not lead pupils to 
love nature. 

5. The place to study nature is im nature. 
Most of the books published as aids to teachers 
are badly used. The books and those who use 
them are both at fault. 

Miss Amanda Landes: We must culti- 
vate taste, insight, reverence for life and 
the Creator of life, or the great object of 
that study islost. The danger is that we 
make of the student a cold, calculating 
observer, more of a machine than a feel- 
ing creature. The sense of the beautiful 
must be cultivated; it is essential that we 
love these things. The poet is the best 
interpreter of nature, so we should sup- 
plement from literature all good work in 
this direction. 

Prof. Henry H. Goddard: I heartily 
approve of the planting of trees and 
shrubbery — especially rare species— 
about our school buildings, and other- 
wise beautifying the surroundings. I 
would emphasize Secretary Hamilton’s 
remarks that in this way we educate the 
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artistic taste of the community and so 
exert a most powerful influence for higher 
culture. But my observation leads me 
to believe that there is one plant that we 
cultivate too carefully around our schools 
—I mean grass. I enjoy a well-kept 
lawn as well as any one and recognize its 
influence for culture; but when a well- 
kept lawn means no recess and no play- 
ground for our children, I fear we are 
raising grass at the expense of brain cells 
and nerve fibres. If so, our lawns are 
costing us too much—nothing less than 
the health of our children. I would like 
to make one suggestion in connection 
with this phase of Nature study that we 
have been hearing about. ‘There is one 
element that must not be left out, and 
that is the idea of ownership. Owner- 
ship is one of the fundamental human in- 
stincts, and only as we build on instincts 
do we get our pedagogy founded on bed 
rock. Let the child have his own tree or 
his own plant either on the school ground 
or at home, and you have put an element 
into the plan which will ensure its suc- 
cesss. Not only that, but you have made 
it an educating force second to none in 
our whole curriculum. The child that 
has raised a plant—his own plant—from 
the seed, cared for it until it has repro- 
duced itself, learned by experience the 
conditions of its growth and all the other 
things that he will discover, has gotten 
at the very largest problems of life; and, 
whether conscious of it or not, is carry- 
ing out Tennyson’s thought when he 
sings, 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I.could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


The child that raises thus a single 
plant, learns something of more value 
than most of the daily lessons that you 
and I try to teach. 

Supt. L. E. McGinnes: The purpose 
of Nature study in the public schools is 
not so much to make scientists as to 
develop a love for natural objects and 
phenomena in nature. There are scien- 
tists who criticise these attempts on the 
basis that the sentimental aspect of nature 
study interferes with scientific research; 
that the child who refuses to separate the 
parts of a rose for the purpose of analysis 
on account of a false sentimentality is 
interfered with in its intellectual develop- 
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ment. If the subject is properly pre- 
sented there is no necessity for such a 
result. A love of nature does not inter- 
fere with looking inté its intricacies. In 
fact, it leads to such a result. 

Prof. J. P. McCaskey: This morning, 
as we stood on the steps of the Lafayette 
Hotel, I saw, a square away, on the 
Dundas grounds, the great American elm 
to which Dr. Rothrock referred so elo- 
quently in his lecture of last evening, and 
which he rates one of the noblest objects 
of interest in Philadelphia. Dr. Schaeffer, 
Supt. Hamilton and Supt. Becht went 
along over to Walnut street, just below 
Broad, to see it. I have stood under it 
many a time, and hope to see it often in 
years to come. We all inspected the 
great tree and enjoyed it. Somehow, I 
suppose, that’s ‘‘nature study.’’ It did 
us good and the memory of itis good. I 
don’t know what this study is as a branch 
on the curriculum. It cannot be learned 
by rote nor taught by rule. It covers 
about everything in nature that is won- 
derful and beautiful and useful. ‘It’s like 
life, turning up everywhere. If we love 
and look and listen, we will learn and 
know and do. While as a branch of 
study it is not easily classified, as a life- 
force in the school-room or out of it it is 
of inestimable value and power for good. 
Most of us are mere wage-earners in the 
school-room, with little or no love for 
these things, and therefore without abil- 
ity or earnest purpose to arouse interest 
and quicken desire on the part of pupils. 
Now and then we find a genuine nature- 
lover, born so and coming to his awaken- 
ing he hardly knows how. Who can 
estimate the blessing of such a man or 
woman to bright bdys and girls in the 
school-room? But you can’t buy this 
kind of service at its best. Like all best 
things, it is given, without thought of 
pay. Many, under favorable conditions, 
can be trained to good work here, and 
the nature-study movement has this end 
in view. We must do this work with 
keen enjoyment of it if it is to be done 
well. We need many more teachers with 
the loving eye for nature, trained to see 
and to know, and the glad heart to enjoy 
and to be grateful. No great work is 
done without enthusiasm. I like an en- 
thusiast; he is of the blood royal; and 
our good friend, Secretary Hamilton, of 
the Department of Agriculture, has put 
warmth of color into the sketch he has 
given us of the schools and their sur- 
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roundings in the near future. ‘‘ Dream 
what you will, but press towards the 
dream.’’ So we approach the millen- 
nium. Some fifty years ago and more, 
it was my good fortune to attend a pub- 
lic school, where we had the ordinary 
branches straight and strong—reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, algebra, 
geography, history. But through them 
all, and in and over them all, pervading 
the school like an atmosphere, went the 
charm of literature, with its perpetual 
uplift and suggestiveness, and the wonder 
and beauty of nature from flowers to stars. 
There was nothing said about “‘ nature 
study ’’ as a special subject, but we had 
it all the while. The man was living 


his own life and enjoying it, and we were ° 


his privileged wards and companions in 
his walks to the hills and woods and 
streanis, in our study of botany and other 
things. He took us with him and we 
often went alone—for the fever was in 
our blood and he had put itthere. That 
was ateacher! He was a student, a lin- 
guist, a ‘poet ; full of vigor and always 
ready; a stern critic and a splendid fighter 
—what a man for a teacher of boys! The 
flowers of fifty years ago have the dew of 


the early merning on them yet, the trees - 


stand glorious yet, because of him! 
here was a teacher indeed! And there 
was ‘‘nature study ’’ in its true spirit and 
with its blessed results. As we recall 
him, in connection with the lower consid- 
eration of salary, we think such an in- 
spiring teacher cheap at a thousand 
dollars a month ! 
Miss L. E. Patridge: It has seemed to 
me that we have too often taken up this 
subject of Nature study from the dead 
rather than the living side. It is the 
living, moving animal, insect or bird, 
that catches and holds the interest of the 
child, not its dead, dissected remains. 
It is the personality—so to speak—of its 
pets that the child loves, not the scien- 
tific study of them. The child was never 
born who did not love flowers, though 
thousands upon thousands have hated 
botany from beginning to end. Surely 
these facts suggest a pedagogical order of 
presentation that we might with profit 
follow, a method of teaching that we 
would be wise to accept. Turn the keen, 
ever active power of observation possessed 
by children, upon the habits and char- 
acteristics of any natural object, be it a 
tree or the toad under it, and they will 
outstrip the mature student every time. 
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Lead them to watch the changes of growth 
and development of anything that lives, 
be it a polliwoog or a pansy, and they will 
study with delight. And this is as it 
should be. For, after all, it is not the 
making of scientists we are working for, 
but to give these men and women of the 
future the solace of joy in the beauty of 
nature and comfort in communion with 
nature. Truly, as Froebel says, ‘‘ The 
child is the child of nature as well as the 
child of man and of God, and we fail of 
our duty if we do not bring him into 
sympathetic acquaintance with our great 
mother, Nature, in whose lap they were 
cradled and upon whose bosom they shall 
take their last sleep.’’ 

The Chairman asked for suggestions 
as to the Nature Study leaflets which he 
has been issuing gratuitously from the 
State College during the past year or 
more, points in which they might be 
changed or improved. 

Co. Supt. Wm. H. Slotter, speaking 
of their influence, said: I know that 
teachers who have received the Nature 
Study leaflets from Pennsylvania State 
College, read them carefully and are 
pleased with them. They appreciate the 
efforts of those who prepare the lessons 
and send them out. How much these 
teachers gleaned from the leaflets that 
has helped them directly in their school 
work, I do not know. They no doubt 
received suggestions that quickened their 
interest in the subject, aided them in 
formulating their method of giving in- 
struction, and furnished them informa- 
tion in convenient form. It seems to be 
the opinion of those who spoke this 
afternoon that the primary purpose of 
Nature study is not so much the impart- 
ing of. classified knowledge as it is to 
awaken in the child an interest in and a 
love for the things in the world about 
him. He needs to find pleasure in the 
wayside flower, music in the babbling 
brook, and feel a loving sympathy for the 
animals found in the fields and the woods. 
To accomplish this purpose, we teach- 
ers are not so much in need of larger 
school grounds, graded, terraced and 
decked with beds of rare and costly 
flowering plants, as we are of more 
knowledge of biology and other kindred 
subjects, and more enthusiasm, so that 
we will seize the opportunities every- 
where present, even on the smallest, the 
most unattractive school site in the State, 
and teach the children in our care some- 
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thing of the beauty in nature, something 
of the goodness and love of God, the 
Creator of all. 

The officers of the department were re- 
elected for next year, namely, Prof. 
George C. Watson, State College, as 
President; and Miss Gertrude Barber, of 
Reading, Secretary. The Conference 
then adjourned. 





IS TEACHING NARROWING? 





b ie: question whether teaching has a 
narrowing effect upon the intellectual 
range and sympathies of those who de- 
vote their lives to the work of instruction 
in school or college is generally answered 
in the affirmative. But there has never 
seemed to us any reason for the belief 
that the reflex influence of teaching is 
more likely to be narrowing than that of 
law or medicine or theology. Some 
teachers, it is true, even early in their 
career, show unmistakable evidences of 
arrested mental and professional de- 
velopment. Others show themselves 
pedantic or conceited, with a contracted 
intellectual horizon. All this is pathetic 
enough. But it remains to be proved in 
‘most cases that these deplorable effects 
are due wholly to the reflex influence of 
teaching. It is our own conviction that 
the real cause for this narrowness of in- 
tellectual sympathy is to be found in 
lack of capacity for growth and in the 
barrenness of the environment in which 
the intellectual ideals of those teachers 
were formed who show signs of the nar- 
rowing influence of the teacher’s life. 
For just as there are some minds that 
are knowledge-proof, so there are some 
intellects that seem to be devoid of that 
state of receptivity that marks the broadly 
educated man. There are teachers in 
school and college whose range of vision 
seems never toenlarge. In spite of the 
liberalizing influence of a course of study 
in a higher institution of learning, we 


now and then find college-bred teachers | 


who set up their own narrowness as the 
standard for the rest of the world, and 
who confuse their own small conceptions 
of the significance of life with the gee 
revelation of the truth. Openness to 
truth, the desire to know the best that 
has been thought and done, freedom from 
bias, are the invariable marks of that 
largeness of character which distin- 
guishes the man of culture, and it is not 
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surprising that among teachers there are 
found men and women who have come 
to identify their own circumscribed hori- 
zon with the outermost bounds of the 


universe. That insufferable conceit and 
satisfied self-assurance which now and 
then are found intensified in the teaching 
profession can just as easily be found in 
other vocations, for there are shriveled 
souls in all professions. It has always 
seemed to us, however, that the condi- 
tions of the teacher’s life are such as to 
bring a richer and fuller intellectual life 
as the years increase.—A/lbert Leonard, 
President Michigan Normal School. 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 





WHATEVER complaints we may have 
against our climate generally, we can 
hardly grumble at our autumn season: 
so far it has been an ideal one, and we 
have enjoyed a few weeks of a real Indian 
summer, which Burroughs has called 
‘* all gold by day and all silver by night.”’ 
The mildness of the season, in fact, can 
best be described by him: ‘‘ There seems. 
to be just now a backwater in nature, 
and we know not how the current is 
setting—the season drifts now a little this 
way, and now that, according as the 
breeze happens to freshen in one quarter 
or the other.’’? The gorgeous pageant of 
russet and gold and brown of the home 
country or America will not be seen in 
New Zealand, for it formed no part of 
nature’s drama here till our avenues and 
groves of oak and poplar, and cherry or 
chestnut, made a feature in our land- 
scape. Some writers have accused the 
Maori of being deficient in color percep- 
tion—though this is not wholly true; 
still, one can understand how much he 
missed as he looked on our sombre forests, 
unchanging in tint from season to season. 
Our much-abused but genial climate de- 
manded no sacrifice of leaf and bud toa 
grim frost king, and so, with some two 
or three exceptions, all our natives are 
evergreen. Ina previous study we spoke 
of the leaf as the laboratory in which the 
crude material was elaborated into the 
complex organic compounds of which the 
tissues were built. The leaf, unlike the 
stem, has a definite form and a definite 
period of activity. In deciduous trees 
this period is clearly marked, but even in 
our evergreens it is none the less limited, 
only here we find new leaves continuously 
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‘ replacing the old. Laurel and privet 
leaves last much the same time as those 
of the oak or poplar. Those of the holly 
and box may last for two or three years, 
while the needles of the fir have been 
known to persist as long as twelve years. 

At first one hardly sees any sufficient 
reason for this continuous change of 
leaves; if the same roots, stem, and 
branches serve year after year, why not 
the leaves? Probably one of the chief 
reasons lies in the fact that the function 
of excretion must, even in plants, be at- 
tended to; cells continually forming 
starch, sugar, and other vegetable com- 
pounds, become clogged and effete in 
time. Now, the animal is provided with 
lungs, kidneys, and a skin, that are all 
continuously throwing off waste material 
—the plant finds that it is the best plan 
to get rid altogether of the old organ and 
produce a new and more vigorous one. 
When the time for this change arrives, 
several arrangements have to be com- 
pleted. In the first place, all the elab- 
orated sap is slowly and surely withdrawn 
into the branches, where it becomes a 
reserve store for next year’s leaf and 
flower buds to work on. Hence we will 
always find that a good vigorous leaf 
season enables the tree to make a good 
show of leaf and flower and fruit the fol- 
lowing year, even though it may other- 
wise be a very lean year. Along with 
food material, starch, sugar, etc., the 
green coloring matter, chlorophyll, is 
also withdrawn. This, of course, leaves 
the blade yellow or colorless, and so we 
find that yellow is usually the first, and 
often the only, autumn tint. It is a fact 
well known to botanists that starch is 
formed in the leaf tissues only under the 
action of sunlight—that is, the carbon 
dioxide of the air is decomposed by 
chlorophyll, the sunlight supplying the 
necessary energy. So long as the sun 
shines this process goes on. ‘The assim- 
ilation of this starch, however, takes 
place best in the absence of direct sun- 
light, and is most active at night. Now, 
Starch is insoluble and remains in the 
chlorophyll tissue where it was produced 
until such time as it may be converted 
into soluble sugars, etc., which can be 
conveyed through the tissues to the place 
where they are required. When the time 
comes, therefore, for the leaf to fall, the 
carbon fixation must cease and the con- 
version into the soluble, and so to speak, 
portable food forms must be hurried on. 
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For this purpose a red coloring matter 
called anthocyanin is diffused through the 
leaf cells, and this at once retards the 
phototaxis, as it is called, while it accel- 
erates the withdrawal of the food material 
still in the leaf. Hence we have the reds, 
purples, and browns seen in so many of 
our autumn leaves. 

The appearance of the anthocyanin, 
however, is not confined to the autumn 
season or the dying leaf. In many of 
our more delicate-leafed plants we often 
find a ruddy tinge in the foliage where it 
probably prevents the excessive forma- 
tion of starch. The large membranous 
leaves of our moko scrub (A7iséotelia 
racemosa), afford a very good example of 
this phenomenon. In early spring, too, 
we often find both buds and young leaves 
similarly protected, as through the par- 
ent stem did not yet require the young 
member to begin its leaf function before 
it had reached maturity. To be very 
prosaic, we may liken the ruddy autumn 
tints to the photographer’s red bag. In 
both cases the solar energy would de- 
compose either the organic compounds in 
the leaf or the silver salts on the plate. 

Of course it must be remembered that 
a third change takes place in our leaf. 
At what the biologist calls the proximal 
end of the leaf stalk close to the stem a 
ring of cells begins to divide transversely 
and a plate of smaller cells is formed. 
These cells usually at the same time be- 
come corky in their consistency, and the 
leaf is now bound to the stem by its 
vascular bundles alone. 

A puff of wind, a touch of frost, or 
even the weight of the now useless leaf 
itself, causes it to become entirely de- 
tached from the parent stem, leaving only 
what we call the leaf scar to mark its 
place. The leaf scar of the horse-chestnut 
is a very perfect example of this complete 
severance, as it even shows the traces of 
the vascular bundles—what the boys call 
the shoe nails. In some cases the old 
leaves are only pushed off when the new 
one comes, in others the old leaf does not 
become detached, but gradually withers 
and shrivels on the parent stem. 

It is a rather curious fact that the leaf 
scars, which of course are most marked 
in the deciduous trees of the northern 
hemisphere, form one of the most char- 
acteristic marks of the species, and in 
fossil botany it is usually the feature 
noted in distinguishing species. Our 
own evergreens do not show this decided 
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marking, though the native veronicas 
might be thus easily distinguished from 
many other similar plants. 

Every one must have been struck with 
the remarkable way in which the dead 
autumn leaves often lying almost knee 
deep disappear. A few weeks, and they 
are gone. Nature’s panorama is a re- 


volving one, and no scene however strik-. 


ing delays the next. The leaf tissues 
are comparatively soft, and like all 
organic compounds readily decompose, 
and are assisted in that process by in- 
numerable forms of bacteria and fungi.— 
New Zealand Journal of Education. 





WHY HE FAILED. 





N the fourteenth day of September, 
1836, at Port Richmond, Staten Island, 
aman nearly eighty years old was dying. 
He had evidently been a man of note, for 
there was that in his face which indicated 
remarkable intelligence and a familiarity 
with power. Yet he was evidently poor 
and friendless. The room in which he 
lay was small and meanly furnished, and 
the attention which he received was that 
kind which springs simply from a sense 
’ of humanity, and not from devoted affec- 
tion. 

Yet this man in his life had been 
granted every opportunity for advance- 
ment to high posts of usefulness and 
honor. So high were his intellectual gifts 
that he was able to enter Princeton Col- 
lege when he was only eleven years old. 
His father had been president of that 
institution, and was one of the foremost 
men of his time, whether as an educator, 
scholar, author or preacher. His mother 
was the daughter of one of the most re- 
nowned clergymen New England ever 
produced. 

The dying, forsaken man had entered 
the army of the Revolution as a private, 
and had risen step by step until he be- 
came a lieutenant-colonel and won dis- 
tinction at the battle of Monmouth, in 
command of a brigade. Then he had 
studied and practiced law, and entering 
political life had gone first to the assembly 
of New York, and then, in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age, had been elected a 
United States Senator. He finally be- 
came Vice-President of the United States, 
under Jefferson, and might easily have 
been President, it is believed, if he had 
not proved himself unscrupulous and 
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treacherous. 
confidence in him and he was trusted by 


Gradually the people lost 


no party. In the madness of baffled am- 
bition he challenged his rival, Alexander 
Hamilton, to a duel, and slew him under 
circumstances which made his duel little 
less than murder. Then he had fled to 
the West, and purchasing a vast tract of 
territory, began to lay plans for estab- 
lishing an empire of his own. He was 
arrested and tried for treason, but ac- 
quitted by the jury, after a trial lasting 
six months. Disgraced, mistrusted, he 
wandered alone over Europe, and then, 
with advancing age, returned to his 
native land, his money and opportunity 
gone, and his energies broken. Now he 
was dying. But his name, associated 
with evil, will live in the annals of his 
country forever. It was Aaron Burr. 

He had been brought up in a religious 
atmosphere, and once had been pro- 
foundly impressed by a sense of his need 
of a Saviour. He had failed to heed the 
call that came to him, then abandoned 
his faith in Jesus entirely, and with a 
heart burning with ambition to life to 
seek by unrighteous and dishonorable 
means the satisfaction he thought earth 
could give. Sad, pitiable, dishonorable, 
hopeless failure! One thing he needed 
to have made his life a triumphant suc- 
cess; that one thing he lacked, and so he 
failed. 

Nothing is more true than this, that 
‘‘righteousness tendeth to life,’’ and 
godliness ‘‘has promise of the life that 
now is and of that which is to come.’’— 
Leaves of Light. 
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TREES AND NATURE STUDY. 


BY JULIA E. ROGERS. 








‘*T am sorry for you,’’ wrote the out- 
going teacher to her successor. ‘‘ The 
past year will always be a nightmare to 
me. Maybe you have more endurance 
than I. But I warn you beforehand that 
the Hyrcanian deserts and the vasty 
wilds of wide Arabia can furnish no 
horde more awesome than the little 
savages you will find in Room 7. I wish 
you joy of them !’’ 

This note introduced the new teacher 
to her charge. She showed it to me at 
the close of the summer institute, and 
asked me what work she should attempt 
in Nature Study. I said: ‘‘ Take trees. 
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A half-grown boy wants manly subjects, 
and he wants to tackle them manwise. 
Trees have bigness, and strength, and a 
fine air of lofty indifference. These quali- 
ties challenge the attention and admira- 
tion of boys.’’ 

There was a look in her eyes that I 
liked. ‘‘ Write me at the end of the 
year, will you, all about it?’ She prom- 
ised gladly, and we separated. During 
the next vacation I got a letter, and I 
quote from it: 

‘“They weren’t Hyrcanians at all,” 
she wrote, ‘‘ they were just Joys/ They 
did take my breath away at first, but 
their mental attitude was so natural and 
sincere that we came to an understanding 
at the very outset. But they were so 
pase roy squad in every way that I 
couldn’t help worrying. 

‘*One day I was walking alone up in 
the hill country, and I found an oozy 
bank where a brook had its beginning. 
It crept along for some distance under a 
band of fresh green grass; then suddenly 
declaring itself, it dimpled in the sun as 
it wound its way among the sedges. 
Farther down it became impatient of 
obstacles and narrow limits, and flung 
itself grumbingly over a rocky precipice. 
- I couldn’t go any farther, but down 
yonder in the valley I saw it flowing— 
deep, placid and decorous, on its way to 
join the brimming river. 

‘‘ Here was my lesson spread out in a 
parable. I said to my restive soul, ‘That 
class of yours is like this brook. Those 
boys were Jamies and Harrys in the pri- 
mary room—dear little fellows, in ruf- 
fled shirt waists. They will eventually 
turn into sedate /ameses and Henrys. 
Just now they are /ims aud Hanks—little 
Niagaras, asit were. Yon thrifty farmer 
makes this waterfall turn his grindstone. 
Are you bright enough to take a hint?’ 

‘‘T remember that for the first lesson 
we platted the school yard, and found out 
what the trees were. We did it at recess 
time. Nobody was obliged to come, but 
they all did. Curiosity soon gave place 
to interest. ‘Those who came to scoff 
remained to pray.’ 

‘*O, well, they began to learn a new lan- 
guage—the sign language of the woods 
—and they liked it. It was a great sur- 
prise to them to find that the buds were 
made in summer for the next season’s 
growth, and that you could always tell 
an oak from other trees by the leaf scars. 
Those doubting little Thomases had to 
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pull the leaves off before they were con- 
vinced that the scars had anything to do 
with leaves. I let them work out the 
law of leaf and branch arrangement, and 
learn that buds and leaf scars tell the for- 
ester a truer story than the leaves do. 

‘* How wedid enjoy the study of theage 
of trees! The new twigs, with their 
leaves on, were an easy proposition. But 
the little ridgy bands grew more and 
more obscure on the older wood, and we 
couldn’t be sure for more than three or 
four years back. The hardest case was 
a wily old apple tree in a fence corner, 
which utterly refused to tell her age! 
After this puzzle, we went to a boggy 
hollow fringed with willows. There 
were trees little and big, with their vary- 
ing ages writ large on lusty stem and 
branch. It was a happy thought to go. 
It restored confidence. 

‘From the willows we learned some- 
thing of the natural preferences of trees. 
Alders and cottonwoods were as thirsty as 
the willows. This led us to find out what 
trees liked better the upland soil, which 
grew best in deep loam—which didn’t 
mind a sandy soil or stiff clay. 

‘** We learned why oaks cover a hillside, 
while maples scatter more, by seeing 
acorns drop and roll down hill, and by 
finding with them the winged samaras of 
distant maple trees, all sprouting and 
taking root. 

‘* Here on the soft forest floor we sat and 
talked of many things. I had always 
wanted to give a lecture on Natural Se- 
lection! This was my opportunity. The 
dead and dying among the living—the 
struggle for existence—had ample proofs 
among leaves, twigs, branches and trees. 
And I could not have asked for a more 
interested, discriminating and intelligent 
audience.’’ 

Here endeth direct quotation from that 
precious letter. It was very long. And 
people do not read long articles in summer. 

The kinds of timber ; the uses of each ; 
the meaning of the rings and knots and 
grain in wood ; the doings in the logging 
camp, the saw mill and the factory ;—such 
weighty matters filled the winter with 
delightful lessons, and chapters read from 
Thoreau, Burroughs and the ‘‘ Ballads 
of Robin Hood’’ came in to brighten the 
end of many a drab, unpleasant day. 

In the spring they watched with de- 
light the unfolding of buds into leaf and 
blossom and fruit. The miracle of re- 
turning spring aroused new feelings. A 
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sense of the majesty and mystery of life 
touched each one. 
* * * * * 

To point a moral would be allowable 
at the end of this tale. But I think it 
would be ptesumptuous. Those who 
have read thus far have found it.—Re- 
view of Education. 


ute 


NOT ENOUGH DEATHS. 








HE Census Bureau at Washington, 

says the Lancaster /uguirer, seems to 
feel that there is something wrong when 
the death-rate is low, and to entertain the 
sanguinary desire that just so many peo- 
ple per thousand shall succumb to the 
grim destroyer in a given period of time. 
If a sufficient number fail to oblige the 
Bureau by handing in their checks and 
passing into the great beyond, if too 
many people insist upon remaining in 
this wicked old world when, in the 
opinion of the Bureau, the time comes 
for them to depart—why, then the Bureau 
intends to know the reason why. 

Such was the case in Holmes town- 
ship, an Ohio division of the United 
_ States territory, some time ago. The 
officer whose duty it was to take the 
census of Holmes township reported four 
deaths. Promptly he received a letter 
from the Census Office, stating that he 
reported only four deaths in Holmes 
township; that the population was 1,518 
and the number of deaths should have 
been 21, and that his pay would be 
stopped until he corrected his report. 
Whereupon the officer wrote the follow- 
ing answer: 

“*T am very sorry that there were but 
four deaths in this township during the 
last year, when, according to the fine- 
haired mathematics of your office, there 
should have been 21, a discrepancy of 17. 
I have no doubt. there are more than 
seventeen persons in the township who 
ought to have died, whom the com- 
munity could have well spared, and if 
you had just sent them word that ‘ vital 
Statistics’ required them to die, they 
would have been glad to do their duty. 

‘Again, there were seven deaths in 
the township during the month I was 
taking thecensus. If these people could 
have known that by the ‘ average death 
rate’ they should have died during the 
preceding year, they might have been 
accommodating and shuffled off this mor- 
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tal coil on schedule time and thus would 
have helped the average a little. But, 
alas for their ignorance. They knew no 
better than to live on until a few days 
after the close of the year. 

‘* Finally, I reported 4 deaths and 1,518 
living. Now, if seventeen of the living 
are dead, I don’t know which seventeen 
they are, and won’t take the responsi- 
bility of saying. If you want to, you 
can take any seventeen names you please 
from the living list and add them to the 
dead. Then your mathematics will be 
all right.’’ 
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ATTITUDE OF THE PARENT. 








HE traditional and almost invariable 

attitude of the adult toward the child 
is one of absolute possession, unlimited 
right, and infallible judgment in all that 
pertains to the child’s welfare. It shows 
itself in the lust of authority, the indul- 
gence in the habit of command, a craze 
for ‘‘ obedience,’’ and a desire to be 
thorough in the practice—rather than 
the science—of punishing. As over 
against all this, the parent ought to 
recognize himself as sent to the child, 
rather than as having the child sent to 
him. 

The child is the rightful owner of his 
own potentiality, which constitutes his 
individuality and his personality. The 
parent is divinely engaged to put the 
child in the way of gaining possession of 
his incipient powers. ‘The parent’s judg- 
ment cannot be infallible, and he must 
therefore be in the habitual attitude of a 
learner. He must sit on the bench in 
suspended judgment until he is sure that 
the child’s case is somehow, even if 
silently, heard. It is a shame that a 
child in the home or in the school, 
among strangers or among friends, 
should not be accorded the rights and 
opportunities which the civil law accords 
to the suspect or the criminal. 

You want obedience? The question 
of attitude is not determined in the reply 
to this, Do you want it because you 
like the feeling of superiority, of author- 
ity, of power, of rank? Or do you want 
it, not because you want to be obeyed so 
much as you want the child to be 
obedient? There is a difference. An- 
swers to these questions go to determine 
attitude. But it is not easy to answer 
them without bias or self-favoritism. 
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A child may need punishing, but the 
attitude of threat or resort to punishment 
is not to be easily allowed, because it 
dwells on cure rather than on prevention. 
It resorts to suppression rather than to 
development by expression; to threat for 
the evil, rather than to encouragement 
for the good; to a hasty exercise of au- 
thority and mere physical power, rather 
than to the inducing of respect by merit- 
ing it. 

A child may need to be taught obe- 
dience and reverence for authority. But 
the attitude that is egotistic will never 
secure a hearty and genuine obedience, 
although it may compel a mechanical 
response that resembles obedience. 

The attitude of sympathetic and spirit- 
ual (as over against material and scien- 
tific) child study is that which arises out 
of a desire to help the child toward his 
own development, and turns away from 
that which tends to hinder a child by 
repression. It is not the attitude of cor- 
rection, reproof, negation, prohibition, 
mistrust, incessant nagging, oversight, 
and interference, but that of develop- 
ment, unobtrusive guidance, recognition 
of possibilities, of encouragement, of 
confidence in honor. It is an attitude 
that gladly differentiates Puck from the 
devil, high spirits from evil motives, 
physical disability from obstinacy, shy- 
ness from sloth, and misapprehension 
from disobedience. 

The shortest road—experimentally, at 
least—to this new attitude is perhaps to 
look for the good points in your chil- 
dren, being determined to find at least 
one that you have never seen, or, at 
least, valued before. And when you 
have found it, give it credit and use it as 
leverage. Then you shall see more and 
farther. 

Forget, for the time being, those points 
in the child’s conduct which you think 
evil or objectionable. Just now, O par- 
ent! it is you that is under training,— 
self-training. If you cannot so far con- 
trol yourself as to follow this plan for 
two or three weeks, how can you expect 
to educate and develop your child? If 
you do not care to admonish and control 
yourself first, how cap you expect to 
bring up your child in the ‘‘ nurture and 
admonition of the Lord?’’ 

Familiar child study collects no statis- 
tics, does not coldly calculate the child 
asa bundle of animal potentials, knows 
little or nothing of the laboratory, unless, 
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perhaps, through books. It is not so 
mNtch children that interest us now as 
this child. And the prime motive is not 
scientific, to add to the sum of human 
knowledge, but to be fair, honorable, 
dispassionate, and sensible with the child 
who is nearest us at the time, in order 
that we may be a help, and not a hin- 
drance, to his development. — Sunday 
School Times. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 








‘‘ UNIVERSITY Extension is the effort 
to develop in human life, in all classes of 
society, ideas and sentiments of liberal 
culture—of religion, of art, of aspiration.’’ 
For this new movement to democratize 
all learning and all culture has touched 
every class, says Lyman P. Powell in the 
September Ad/antic. It has stimulated 
much of the new interest everywhere 
apparent in every sort of education. 
Our universities owe it a great debt; it 
has helped them, think Dr. Albert Shaw 
and some other keen observers, ‘‘to get 
rid of a part of their superfluous pedantry, 
and a little bit of their pharisaism. In 
the long run the University Extension 
movement will have done more for the 
universities, perchance, than the uni- 
versities will have done for the people 
outside.’’ Publicschool teachers, broken 
on the wheel of drudgery, have by thou- 
sands been uplifted and sent back to duty 
with morning faces and with morning 
hearts. A new link has been forged in 
the chain a-making and some time to 
bind together all our higher and our 
lower agencies for education. Cultured 
people in small communities cut off—to 
use an electric term—from the re-enforce 
of intellectual centres have been directed, 
encouraged, inspired. Libraries have 
been loaned from the head centres, or 
established permanently, orre-established 
in many a town and village. Literary 
clubs are multiplying on all hands. 
World gossip is taking the place of vil- 
lage gossip. Dante and Milton and the 
Lake Poets are kept in stock in many a 
store which had a trade before for none 
but Marie Corelli and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Smart Set. 

No city is so great, no village so insig- 
nificant, but that University Extension 
has created in it new ideals in literature 
and life, and stimulated countless souls 
to clearer thinking and to saner living. 
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Now at last America understands that 
education knows no age limit, that lib- 
eral studies ought to last as long as life 
itself. Never can this truth, which Uni- 
versity Extension has demonstrated, be 
forgotten. Whether the proclamation of 
this new gospel and its establishment 
forever and forever be university work or 
not, it has been, it is, worth doing. It 
has been, and is, being done, because, 
without hurt to any university, lecturers 
have been found, and Professor Palmer’s 
question has been answered. 
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INTEGRITY AND FREEDOM. 





HE following is the closing portion of 
an address delivered before the grad- 
uates of the public schools of Montgom- 
ery county, July 20, 1901, at Sanatoga, 
on General Peter Muhlenberg, by Ralph 
L. Johnson, M. A., principal of West 
Conshohocken, Pa.: 

‘*What message does the career of this 
zealous man bring to us? We may 
never hear the hurricane of battle nor 
sleep in the bivouac of the dead—but 
must we die without a purpose won or a 
victory gained? Although there is little 
likelihood of being brought home upon 
our shields, we must stand behind them. 
These bucklers may not be made of ox- 
hide, nor steel; perhaps the pale cheek 
of truth alone may protect us when en- 
compassed by dread. To be firm in 
righteousness is a victory. 

‘*Liberty like the holy light of the 
golden chalice can not be found by the 
base in heart. The holy grail was made 
evanescent by the blood of the martyr of 
Galilee when Joseph of Arimathea gath- 
ered it from his side on the cross. For 
centuries this cup has not been seen by 
mortal man because of his guilt, which 
like a shadow hides it. Let not our 
demeanor place Freedom where she can- 
not be found ! 

“‘It has long been claimed that art 
pursued the Roman chariot; that the 
Protestant religion follows where the 
British lion stalks: Let equality and 
freedom remain where the stars and 
stripes have been unfurled! All agree 
that liberty is worth keeping, but how 
shall it be done? Why did Nebuchad- 
nezzar meet with calamity? Because 
his heart was lifted up, and pride hard- 
ened his mind; then did they take from 
him his glory and his throne, and he was 
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transformed into a beast of the field. 
You ask where shall liberty be found? 
Did not Daniel have it with him in the 
lions’ den? May it not be at every fire- 
side? Let us keep our homes pure and 
independent, and all will be well with 
the republic. Here is treasured the ark 
of the covenant of our country. Here is 
our free land’s majesty and strength. 
Over the face of the home-loving youth 
may be seen a bloom and beauty more 
exquisite than the piercing eye of adoles- 
cence. Smite it with smut and it sinks 
in the slime of city streets; for it never 
grows but once. Of all the roses that 
blow, none ever seem so beautiful as 
those in our mother’s garden, which like 
the bedewed lily when once shaken from 
its watery setting can never be empearled 
again; or like the frosty window- pane, 
which, if touched, by baby fingers even, 
will have all its lakes and castles ob- 
literated, and the delicate tracery can not 
be replaced by all the skill of knowledge. 

‘*The character of early life—a fringe 
more delicate than the frost-work, if torn 
or broken, can never be reémbroidered. 
Integrity then must be our guiding star. 
Bigotry must be laid aside and a trust in 
the eternal intelligent moral order of the 
universe established. Let the planets 
shoot from their orbits before we depart 
from uprightness. If Giotti introduced 
goodness in the art of painting, let us 
place it in the cabinet and maintain a 
new criterion of greatness. The purity 
of our will must confirm our fortitude, 
and we will never falter and shall be 
forever free.’’ 
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TEN THINGS TO REMEMBER. 








1. REMEMBER that everything that is 
alive can feel. Sometimes there are too 
many insects, and they have to be killed. 
When they must die, kill them as quickly 
and as mercifully as you can. 

2. Remember that cruelty grows like 
other sins if not checked. 

3. Remember that to take pleasure in 
seeing animals hurt or killed shows that 
something is terribly wrong in our nature. 

4. Remember your pets—if your keep 
any—and see that they do not starve 
while you live in plenty. 

‘5. Remember that cats and dogs want 
fresh water where they can get at it. 

6. Boys who drive donkeys or horses. 
should remember that they must go 
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slowly when they have loads to drag, and 
that the poor animals are made of flesh 
and blood. Blows will make them weak 
and less able to work. Angry words 
frighten and wear them out. Use the 
whip as little as possible, and encourage 
them with kind words. 

7. When you feel inclined to throw 
stones at living creatures, stop and think: 
** How should I like to be bruised and to 
get my bones broken for fun?’’ The boy 
who hurts or teases small, weak animals, 
robs nests, or gives pain to gentle crea- 
tures, is a coward. 

8. Remember that though animals can- 
not talk like men, they can understand 
much that we say. Learn to govern 
them by kind words instead of blows. 

9. Remember that the girl who wears 
feathers in her hat, taken from a bird 
killed on purpose, is doing a cruel thing. 

10. Remember that every kind deed 
we do, and every kind word we say, 
makes us better than we were before.— 
Youth's Companion. 
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HE STOOD THE TEST. 





HAT was a unique way in which Mr. 

Smith, a merchant of an Eastern city 

in want of a boy, is said to have tested 

the young applicants who came to him. 

He puta sign in the window: ‘‘ Wanted, 

a boy; wages four dollars, six dollars to 
the right one.’’ 

As each applicant appeared, the mer- 
chant asked, ‘‘Can you read?’’ Then 
he took the boy into a quiet room, gave 
him an open book and bade him read 
without a break until told to stop. 

When the reading had been going on 
for a few minutes, Mr. Smith dropped a 
book to the floor, and then rose and 
moved certain articles about the room. 
This was sufficient to pique the curiosity 
of some of the candidates; they looked 
up, lost their place on the page, blun- 
dered, and the merchant said: 

**You may stop. I shall not need you 
at present. I want a boy who is master 
of himself.’’ 

If the reader was undisturbed by Mr. 
Smith’s movements, a lot of roguish 
puppies were tumbled out of a basket 
and encouraged to frolic about the floor. 
This proved too much for most of the 
boys; they looked, hesitated in their 
reading, and were dismissed. 

Boy after boy underwent the same 
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treatment until over thirty had been tried, 
and had failed to control their curiosity. 
At length, one morning, a boy read 
steadily on without manifesting any de- 
sire to look at the puppies. 

‘*Stop!’’ said the merchant, finally. 
**Did you see those puppies ?”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ replied the boy. 
not see them and read, too.’’ 

‘* You knew they were there ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* Are you fond of dogs ?’’’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘Allright. I think you will suit me,”’ 
said the merchant. ‘‘ Come to-morrow. 
Your wages will start at four dollars; and 
if you prove master of yourself, as I think 
you will, you shall have six, perhaps 
more.’’ 

It was not many weeks before the 
wages were six dollars, and promotions 
followed. Now the young man fills a 
high position in the store. 
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A CURIOUS LAW. 
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N an interesting article contributed by 

Mr. John Dickinson Sherman to Zhe 
Youth's Companion, he calls attention to 
a curious law on the statute-books of 
Wisconsin, the like of which exists no- 
where else in the United States. -It re- 
lates to porcupines, and is apparently 
designed to establish the right of the 
porcupine to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness within the state boundaries. 
The law provides a heavy fine or im- 
prisonment for the killing or snaring of 
a porcupine. It is one of the original 
laws of the State, and there has never 
been an effort made to repeal it, and what 
is more, nine out of ten country justices 
will inflict the full penalty under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Lumbering is one of the principal in- 
dustries of the State, and the lumberman 
has good reason to hold the porcupine in 
undying hatred. The animal ruins thous- 
ands of dollars’ worth of timber every 
year, and the aggregate of the damage it 
has inflicted is almost beyond computa- 
tion. Besides the lumbermen, hunters 
also detest him, and the farmer has no 
use for him. Even the beasts of prey let 
him severely alone. Why, then, does 
the law of Wisconsin protect the animal ? 
This is the reason: the porcupine is a 
life-saver. Nature seems to have designed 
him as a food supply for lost and un- 
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armed and starving men. Wisconsin 
forests are vast, and human habitations 
in certain parts of the State are few and 
- far between. But no man need starve to 
death while the porcupine flourishes, for 
the animal is everywhere, waiting to be 
killed and eaten. Hecannot escape if he 
would. In short, he is the only eatable 
animal that an unarmed man can catch 
and kill. Every year many a lost and 
hungry man in the pathless forests of 
Wisconsin has dined heartily on roast 
porcupine and come out alive and un- 
harmed, whereas otherwise he would 
have chewed his belt and boots, gnawed 
bark, and died. 

Thus while the porcupine does infinite 
damage to the forests every year, he also 
every year makes ample return by giving 
up his life that some human being may 
live. Hence there is no likelihood that 
Wisconsin will repeal its porcupine law 
for many a year. 
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SCHOOLS IN PORTO RICO. 





EXCELLENT WORK DONE BY U. S. OFFIC- 
IALS IN THE SPANISH ISLAND. 


HERE is one department of our insular 
government in Porto Rico to which 

we carr justly point with pride as uphold- 
ing our national principles and traditions. 
Perhaps its excellence is due to the ab- 
sence of political interference, or possibly 
to the dearth of the plums which office- 


seekers crave. It is the Department of 
Education. The men who manage it are 
poorly paid, yet they have thrown them- 
selves into the work with an enthusiasm 
conspicuously lacking in the other de- 
partments. Neither theatrical glory nor 
military pomp has any part in the per- 
formance of their duties. They are 
laboring quietly, industriously, overcom- 
ing disheartening obstacles by indomit- 
able perseverance, economically using 
the small funds at their disposal, reach- 
ing into every remote hamlet and barrio, 
unceasingly striving to develop a system 
of schools for which Porto Rico will ever 
be thankful. 

The head of the department, Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, is an indefatigable worker, 
who has the faculty for managing the 
sixteen districts into which the island is 
divided, so that the efficiency of every 
teacher is brought to bear where it will 
be most advantageous. Through his 
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sixteen supervisors or superintendents, 
he keeps in touch with the remotest 
school and knows what every teacher is 
doing. His earnestness is infectious and 
is making itself felt from San Juan to 
Ponce. He is one of the few men hold- 
ing government positions in the island 
who are admired and respected by the 
Porto Ricans. It is to be hoped he will 
continue to occupy his present position 
until the work he has laid out has been 
completed and his schools have been long 
enough established to withstand without 
any trouble the petty attempts made by 
the local political parties to interfere in 
their management. 

Dr. Brumbaugh relies on his superin- 
tendents to reinforce him along every line 
of work. The majority of them are young 
Americans who have had intimate knowl- 
edge of Spanish. Once every month they 
inspect all the schools in their districts, 
receiving the teachers’ reports and per- 
sonally examining the scholars. Any 
negligence on the part of the teacher, or 
any complaints or suggestions he has to 
make, they report to Dr. Brumbaugh at 
his office in San Juan. With the excep- 
tion of a few whose districts are in the 
large towns, they have to spend nearly 
three weeks of the month in the saddle, 
for out in the country the schools are so 
far apart that they cannot visit more than 
two or three in a day. Their expenses 
en route, however heavy, have to be met 
out of their own pockets. Their work 
takes them into remote places in the hills 
where few Americans have ever been, 
where roads are unknown and the natives 
have never seen acarriage. After having 
been the rounds, they spend one week of 
the month writing their reports and mak- 
ing out the list of books and materials 
needed in the district. This done, they 
have to draw the books and charts from 
the headquarters at San Juan and see that 
they are distributed in their schools. 
Their task is a hard one, their duties are 
accompanied with much discomfort, yet 
they are seldom known to complain. Be- 
fore the year is over it is expected that 
the government will pay their traveling 
expenses, which is equivalent to an in- 
crease in salary, so they have the satis- 
faction of feeling that their work is being 
appreciated by those at their head. Twice 
a year, at Christmas during the holidays 
and in June at the close of the schools for 
the summer, they meet in the rooms of 
the Commissioner of Education at San 
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Juan. Papers relative to their work are 
read and discussed, suggestions and criti- 
cisms are freely made, and plans for the 
next term are mapped out. In this way 
not only does the commissioner keep him- 
self informed of their progress, but each 
superintendent also has the advantage of 
learning what is being done in other dis- 
tricts. It is a systematic organization on 
a practical basis, such as is rarely seen 
outside the commercial world, and in it is 
to be found the secret of the success of 
the Department of Education. 

The majority of the country school 
teachers are Porto Ricans. In the towns 
and villages there are teachers of both 
sexes from the States. They are trained 
for their work—at least their certificates 
say they are. Among the Americans 
are one or two young women who have 
mistaken their vocation. In obtaining 
positions as teachers in Porto Rico they 
were acting from a desire to ‘‘see the 
country and have a good time,’’ and they 
are now repenting of their rashness. 
Porto Rico is the last place in the world 
in which a sprightly school-ma’am should 
look for gayety. ‘There is little to be 
found in the way of pleasure in a Porto 
Rican village where she is the only per- 
son who speaks English, and she herself 
has but a high school training in Spanish. 
And after she has used up all her surplus 
energy initiating a roomful of barefooted, 
wonder-struck little Porto Ricans into 
the mysteries of the alphabet, she is 
wishing herself back in the States. Only 
the feeling that Dr. Brumbaugh’s eye is 
upon her keeps her to her work. When 
the term is ended, she and those like her 
are to be granted perpetual leave of ab- 
sence. The Department of Education 
wants good teachers who are workers. 
Of the native teachers, whose ages range 
from 17 to 65, there are several who re- 
quire the continual attention of their 
supervisors. They have not yet become 
accustomed to our ways, and are very 
much grieved because they are not al- 
lowed to give the children a few days’ 
vacation now and then, while they im- 
prove the opportunity to enjoy a visit to 
San Juan. They are relics from the days 
of our military government, which po- 
litely accepted their credentials from the 
departing Spaniards. The system of ex- 


amining teachers as well as scholars, 
which has recently been put in practice, 
is gradually weeding them out, and they 
will soon be a memory for the super- 
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visors to crack jokes over at their semi- 
annual meetings. The large majority, 
however, both of Americans and Porto 
Ricans, are energetic and earnest, and 
the results of their work are already vis- 
ible. Their classes are growing larger 
every term, their demands for advanced 
reading-books are becoming urgent, and 
in many schools they need assistants. 

On the fifteenth of April, Mr. W. V. 
Robbins, the superintendent of one of the 
districts to the south of San Juan, opened 
a new school in Rio Piedras. The session 
was not to begin until 10 o'clock, yet as 
early as 6 in the morning there was a 
crowd of children waiting. At 10 there 
was sO many that the teacher was com- 
pelled to turn them away, as there were 
not aesks enough. All day, until school 
was over, the disappointed ones hung 
about the door and enviously watched the 
more fortunate who were hard at work 
making impossible hieroglyphic copies of 
the alphabet. The height of their child- 
ish ambition is to go to school and learn 
to read, in order that they may be fit to 
go to the States! They apply themselves 
with an eagerness that would put to 
shame the celebrated avidity of Boston’s 
infant prodigies, and the rapid progress 
they are making is a source of surprise 
and delight to their American teachers. 
One has but to visit the schools, no mat- 
ter whether in the towns or out on some 
remote hillside, and listen to their shrill, 
voluble Spanish, and note their heroic 
efforts to master the awful intricacies of 
English pronunciation, to be convinced 
that the money expended upon them will 
be the most profitable investment we have 
yet made in Porto Rico. The intelligence 
they show is remarkable. They learn 
more quickly than our children, the 
American teachers say, and their penman- 
ship is better, although they are slower 
in taking dictation of simple words. 
The children from five to seven years of 
age on their first appearance are put ina 
sub-primary or kindergarten department, 
and wherever it is posssible, are taught 
in the morning by American teachers. 
In the afternoon the Americans devote 
their time to giving the older classes in- 
struction in English. In the primaries, 
English and Spanish phonetic charts are 
used and the scholars are taught to read 
first in Spanish and then in the equiva- 
lent English. In all the schools the chil- 
dren learn spelling. reading and writing. 
Wentworth’s elementary arithmetic and 
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Frye’s elementary geography, translated 
into Spanish, are among the text-books 
used. The more advanced scholars are 
studying Spanish grammar and the his- 
tory of the United States and Porto Rico 
in the Spanish language. In one school 
in Rio Piedras, a Porto Rican teacher has 
a class in algebra and higher mathemat- 
ics; he is very proud of it—it consists of 
boys from thirteen to fourteen years of 
age—and he is quite willing for any 
American visitor to test their ability with 
all sorts of algebraic problems. All the 
books used were designed and published 
in the States especially for the island. In 
the towns there are two sessions, from 
8:30 until 11:30 and from 1:30 until 4:30. 
In the country, owing to the long dis- 
' tance most of the children have to go, 
there is but one session, from 1o until 3, 
with a recess at noon of twenty-five min- 
utes. Samples of the children’s work in 
all its stages have been sent to the Pan- 
American Exposition, where we may see 
for ourselves how intelligent and capable 
the little folk of our new possession are. 
—Ffartford Daily Times. 
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‘f AWAY YESTERDAY FULL OF LIFE, BACK 
TO DAY STARK AND DEAD.’’ 





HESE notes are from the daily letters 
to his wife in Lancaster, of Capt. 
Edward W. McCaskey, quartermaster of 
the 21st U. S. Infantry, and depot quar- 
termaster at Calamba in Southern Luzon, 
in the Philippines. They are enjoyed as 
presenting in graphic fashion an inter- 
esting phase of every-day life in the 
army, and are inquired for by many 
readers of 7he Journal. A newspaper man 
looking about in that country says the 
quartermaster is the busiest man he saw 
in the Philippines. UncleSam has many 
busy men there, and Capt. McCaskey is 
oneofthem. His brother Walter is depot 
commissary at the same post. 

Lipa, June 1.—Moon, stars, and clouds 
fine last night. Awake often, some fever. 
No importa. Ramsey brought insurgent 
Col. Tuchio in after midnight. He hada 
revolver and some papers and official rebel 
stamps, but no rifles. I am ordered to pay 
him for eleven rifles Ramsey captured last 
evening. Busy in yard now, 6 a.m. All 
my gang on hand, but prisoners late again 
with chow, must look into it. Wagons 
packed, and run ready at 7, waiting for 
Sprenger. Usual breakfast with Truitt; 
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eggs and toast, mush and coffee. Got run 
off to the north on time. Sprenger goes 
with it and has plenty to look after. All 
work goes lively, issues moving along right. 
Artillery with many wants. Out in moun- 
tains, away from post supplies, they would 
be short. Inspection on now, and a new 
month. Music at high mass sounds well. 
You remember that we’re in a church, can 
walk right into organ loft from our quar- 
ters. Have guard mount with band, always 
enjoy the music. Hear that Wilhelm’s 
column passed very close to a lot of rebels 
and scared them badly. Wood and water 
issue next, then oats and hay and some 
smaller items. ‘‘ Lawton’’ due on Monday 
from U.S. Waiting letters. Just got word 
that Walter with half of Co. C. is on way to 
San Tomas. He was ordered out last night. 
Artillery officers going out for a ride to see 
what the country looks like. They came in 
at night. E company got 23 American 
horses and 12 ponies, quite a platoon 
mounted. Meat in and issue made, no 
news of one icerun to-day. Water delivery 
will run all day and part of evening; they 


need plenty of it. Knapp has reported 
back for duty, looks like a ghost. Paid 
$350 to-day for rifles and revolvers brought 


in, Wilhelm as witness. Another clothing 
draw now. rape hot, but a light breeze 
on. All hands paid off to date. Big chris- 
tening now in the church, orchestra and 
little folks. Laid off my gang at noon for 
Saturday half holiday. Memorial day, 
Muster, Saturday and Trinity Sunday, four 
holidays in a row. Stock picking up 
slowly, four teams are north and three 
south, two here, but horses shy on shoes. 
Ice got in at 4 p. m., badly melted but all 
gotachunk. We get 600 pounds, but often 
it’s nearer 60. Wire just in from Manila, 
hay all gone there, permit to buy grass 
when we run out, but we’re not out yet. 
Heat intense to-day, must keep out of the 
sun as much as we can. Some desk work 
yet. No news from Duncan or Blockson or 
Walter or artillery. . Wait and take it as it 
comes. Fine sunset clouds. 

June 2.—Had news last night that Walter 
was on the way from Santa Tomas to 
Tananan to hike with Duncan. Got permit 
to go and see him, picked up four men and 
started early. We drove fast, got to Tana- 
nan at taps. K company just in. Duncan 
was already there. Hooked up again and 
drove to San Tomas by 10.30. Found Moore 
and Walt, C company 2ist, and Galbraith 
and Gleaves with cavalry troop. Started 
back at reveille, after talking nearly all 
night, and pulled in here at guard mount. 
Had some chow, and got work moving. 
Hike getting ready here too. Artillery 

acking 300 rations, cavalry and infantry 
in the draw. Seems as if there would be 
soldiers all over the country. Trinity Sun- 
day, big crowds in church. Rained, then 
sun came out fierce. Helped artillery out 
with rope and gear for their packs. Got 
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some sleep at noon, head rather weary. 
Laid off the men until stables. Fiery hot, 
looks as if heavy thunder.storm coming to 
cool things off. Horses ordered for Wilhelm 
at midnight for a hike. Three columns go 
out, Wilhelm incommand. Artillery take 
two outfits, Ramsay one. Stables in full 
swing at 4 p. m., extra issues on for hike, 
wants of all sorts, always something at last 
moment. Band came up and played well 
at 5 o'clock. Some breeze picking up, will 
help the hikers, 150 or more, who go out 
during the night. Tattoo gone, 9 p. m. 
Rather lively in town this evening. Some 
of the men smuggle vino in their canteens. 
The natives drink a small glass of it, but 
there are fools who gulp it down as they 
would beer and get crazy. Poor fellows! 
Hard enough service without that to make 
it worse. Got ready horses for mounted 
officers and native guide, and 14 more for 
packing three days’ rations. No cavalry go 
this trip. I think they now have all the 
= they need. Hope they get back safe. 

loudy, but enough light to see fairly well 
where they are going. 

June 3.—Biz starts early. The various 
outfits all got away. There are left half a 
dozen infantry on duty, the band, and half 
a troop of cavalry, the rest sick and played 
out. There will likely be business both 
north and south of us in the next few days. 
All of my men are hustling and the 
prisoners and carts are busy, yard work in 
shape, and issues going, wood, water, oats, 
hay, some clothes and small gear. Some 
fever last night, but gone down now. 
Several weddings in the church, 8 a. m,, 
orchestra played well. Hear that Berkeley 
is coming up with train and packs. Won- 
der what’s up. Rumor that Malvar has 
ordered his troops to scatter and get grub, 


and bury their guns and ammunition, and 
that he has crossed the strait to Mindoro. 
I doubt it. These people don’t seem able 


totellthetruth. More likely some mischief 
ahead. Up tothe noon loaf now. Need it, 
some flush, must try for a nap. Hot and 
close, but expect a shower soon. M troop 
oes to Santa Cruz manana. I have just 
ad orders from General Wade, command- 
ing the department, to go to Calamba as 
depot Q.M. Will be busy the rest of the 
day and to-night — ready to leave in 
the morning. Left $1885 to buy grass, $75 
for wood, $300 for rent, $73.33 for drivers. 
Truitt put it in office safe for Wilhelm. 
Have the safe business clear, and a few 
other items. Only one lock I can depend 
on, so I’ve a $4000 over and have it in 
my clothestotakealong. Don’t liketotake 
it, and can’t risk er it, because I ma 
_be away too long. Work goes with a onek 
but we must get it done. Troop M goes 
outinthemorning. The band, someclerks, 


cooks, strikers, the baker and my Q. M. 
and stable men do all the guard and road 
work, and escort duty—one night in for all 
hands, work all day. 
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June 4.—Up until after midnight and out 
again at 4a.m. Couldn’t sleep, too much 
to think about, and had some flush. Off 
early. Santa Tomas at 10 a. m., reached 
Calamba soon after 12 o’clock nearly baked. 
Sun fierce. It was a hot ride, face, neck 
and hands red hot. Noimporta. The heat 
here is worse than at Lipa. This place lies 
low, and is a bad malarialregion. The 21st 
knows Calamba well. Whata time we had 
here for many months, our men in the 
trenches under scorching sun and drench- 
ing rains, and the insurgents swarming 
outside in their parallel ditches. Things 
have changed since then, but Calamba is 
the same old town. Reported to Major 
Cornman and Adjutant Weeks, and after 
chow, went at the turn over and check up 
with Stafford. After a busy afternoon, 
moved Q. M. office across street from Major 
Cornman, and looked over the corral and 
hay, oats, wood, mules and harness, wagons 
and drivers, track, and beach, etc., four 
cascoes unloading. Big train to go south 
in a. m., 7 loads hay to Santa Tomas and 17 
of oats to Pablo. Saw McLaughlin who 
has been quite sick again. Truitt wires to 
send some potatoes next run out. Will if 
Ican findthem. Tired and sleepy and not 
very well to-night. 

Calamba, June 5.—Got some sleep. All 
sorts of noises, bugs everywhere. Too 
much biz in my head. Up early, ran over 
the corral, and have 35 men and 43 natives 
at work. Fired a driver. Train hooking 
up for the south, 6 a. m., mounted infantry 
escort, Walter in charge. Clothing next 
item most important, quite a lot of it here, 
and we’ll need it. A, C and K companies 
of 21st are just getting settled here; nearly 
all of A are sick, and a large part of the 
other two are out on the roads. Main biz 
now is the turn over of property: Busy as 
we can be. Stafford is a good hustler, 
clothing count moving right along, other 
gear shy in some things and some ahead. 
He pulled out at noon for Santa Cruz on 
O’Connell’s gunboat ‘‘ Florida,’ and left 
his clothing man to finish up the count and 
take the papers along to-morrow. Dropped 
in to see McLaughlin as we passed the 
hospital. He is still in bed and a very sick 
man. Heavy storm coming, awfully hot. 
Ants all over everything, millions of them. 
Cleaned up office work by 7 p. m., looked 
up stock, and made plans for manana. 
Expect Marietta in by 8p. m., and Maine 
by 10, each witha tow. Lots of stuff comes 
here daily. Boats slow and uncertain as to 
time. Good supper, steak and spuds and 
onions. 

June 6.—Got native rifles down to beach 
and aboard Marietta. Job on at water-dam. 
But natives won’t work on big fiesta, Cor- 
pus Christi. Stevedores and cargo men 
must work. Down to plaza at 9 a. m. to 
see cargo boss. Lively times there, eight 
cascoes unloading and cargo being sorted 
to load out on next wagon trains. Big job. 
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Supply 21 posts with all kinds of stuff. All 
trains out now, and will be coming back 


to-night, to-morrow and next ae Repair 
on Sunday, and start up Mon y unless 
heavy pull comes sooner. Detail just in 


from Banos, 14 horses to be shod. Gota 
new hat and a slicker, soft and stuck to- 
gether, turned it in. I'll try a gum coat 
next. All hands with usual number of 
wants. Finished check up. Signed bi 
receipts. Send out Stafford’s clerk an 
receipts at noon. These bats and lizards 
offend some of our late arrivals. Nuisance 
they are, and lots of it. Hot as hades. 
Cargo work at beach and corral work going 
well. Orders to cut the hay half. That’s 
bad when work is hard—will try to get 
grass. Sayres was brought in sick from 
Banos. Expect trains, and several boats 
and cascoes to-morrow. Can’t work much 
here at night, light poor, and too hot for 
the men. 

June 7.—Got off escort early to Viga to 
bring in the train from San Tomas, seven 
wagons from Pablo, six from S.T. General 
clean-up under way for Saturday inspection. 
Fixing dam up in the hills. Usual corral 
work, 21 horses infantry, 17 extra mounts, 
16 ponies, sick mules and horses, and all 
sorts of transients. Hot already at 8 a. m. 
= co ae | gear to hospital and coal to ice 
plant. Shipping stuff to Santa Cruz. Mail 
out both ways, up the lake and to Maniia. 
Big market to-day in plaza. Thousands of 
people in from the country. They sell stuff 
to jobbers who ship to Manila this afternoon 
and to-morrow for Sunday market there. 
Brought up a new doctor and his traps 
from Santa Cruz. Met train from San 
Tomas, re six wagons on hay, seven on 
coal, and the post wagons on clean-up and 
tations. Wires every few minutes. This is 
the busiest place I’ve had yet. Just hada 
wire at noon from Sprenger in Manila, 
more information wanted by the ordnance 
people about those purchased rifles. Plenty 
of work yet, but must knock off soon for 
chow and rest. I’ll try to hold the work 
down from 12 to 2. Must rest here, too hot 
to hustle all the time. Peeled off duds and 
tried for a nap, no go; then for a bath, but 
several callers on biz of various sorts. 
Train to-morrow to San Tomas will carry 
stores to Aliminos and Tananan for D and 
K cos. Big train loads Sunday for Pablo. 
Stables on now, show up well. Can’t say I 
enjoy this job much, too awfully hot, heat 
sores ugly, but will try to get ibinas done 
just the same. California with casco about 
taps, another boat coming. Must wait till 
morning to get the stuff ashore. Orders to 
stop sending grain and hay up the road for 
6th cavalry as they are to go elsewhere. 
On board of survey to look over the quar- 
ters and make new plans. To hospital to 
see Sayres who is very ill, chronic doré. He 
is very thin and weak. Have orders to 
send a sergeant and nine privates by train 
to Tananan, who are just out of hospital. 
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McLaughlin told me he is coming for duty, 
but he can hardly walk. 

June 8.—Growls begin early, 6 a. m. 
Two boat captains are mad because they 
can’t get away at dawn. No matter. My 

eople can’t work day and night both. 

ave seven teams strung out for the road, 
six with hay and one with potatoes, 9 men 
of K company, 18 mounted men for escort, 
and Fassett’s pony. Work at beach going 
right. Got off both boats nearly on time. 
A hospital nurse went out for a walk last 
evening, thinking it was only a couple of 
miles to Banos. They missed her and 
started searching parties after her. Out all 
night, found her at Banos suffering from 
shock and exhaustion. She came back in 
boat. Worn out, was badly frightened, but 
is getting better. Train in from San Tomas, 
seventeen empty wagons. Must load thir- 
teen to-morrow for outlying posts. Stock 
looks well. News of a liner making Hong 
Kong with big mail from U.S. Sprenger 
and party on boat this afternoon. He looks 
well and hearty. Went over to see him 
again at 10 p. m., and had a smoke and 
ag chat. He had a good trip to 

anila, and met many friends. Walter 
was in from San Tomas, gave him my sor- 
rel with five men. The horses felt good 
and started off at a lively rate. Had wire 
later that they made it in very quick time. 
Horses tired, he will send them back in the 
morning. B troop is out. Long days and 
nights these, can’t sleep well, too hot and 
close, and prickly heat—‘‘ clothed as with a 
garment !'’ Malo! Taps gone. Good night. 

June 9.—Work starts in O K at 6 a. m. 
Getting an outfit for Sprenger and his traps, 
and escort wagon for detail that guarded 
the rifles into Manila. Send some crates of 
potatoes and other small gear. Got some 
papers and my tropical pay from Sprenger. 
Chow at 7a. m., and got ‘‘ Tony”’ and his 
outfit off for Lipa. Usual routine in two 
corrals, and water wagon and trash carts. 
Plague at Hong Kong, quarantine there, — 
hope it won’t delay the mail. Bulletin just 
in says eee has broken out at Shanghai 
also. The ie Infantry is on the Luneta, 
and excused from allduty. They go back 
to U.S. soon. Discharged another driver, 
and put one in hospital. Must keep them 
on the hustle. Have 4o drivers, ten citizen 
employees, veterinary doctor, three black- 
smiths, and others. Employ but few on 
beach to-day, give natives a chance to rest 
up and haveachicken fight. Cleaning and 
patching up for Monday. Always have 
tons of supplies here waiting to go up the 
road. Complicated job for board of officers 
on rent problem, but think we got it lined 
up right. Hope to get several loads of 
rations out by dark, small space for the job 
and awfully hot. Teams all lined up and 
waiting. Some air going, dusty and vile. 
Whew! Must draw rations for these 4o 
cit. drivers. Run a mess for them, have a 
Chino first cook, a second coolie, and a 
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native boy who used to work for me when I 
was here before. Stables have 100 mules 
now and 50 horses and ponies, other teams 
of mules are out with six or eight wagons 
being loaded. McLaughlin has just come 
over to stop with me; he looks thin, and 
weak, and ill, but he’s grit, and that pulls 
him out. Chow now, 5 p. m., for the men. 
A long tough day, like all the rest, but we 
get the work out O K. My boat gang 
varies from 17 men on slow to 100 on fast 
days. Good dinner, and MclL,. to help eat 
it, chicken and peas, spuds, bread and jam 
and tea, then smoke and chat and tried to 
cool off. Took a stroll about the place be- 
fore dark and looked over some things. 
Work seems planned right for to-morrow. 
Calamba, June ro.—Two more wagons 
with coal oil and feed, seven with rations 
to Tananan, five to San Tomas, and seven 
to Pablo—21 wagons in all. Got them off 
on time. Ten mounted infantry with Sergt. 
Morrison in charge. Hope they get through 
safe. More rain. Clothing next. Wire 
from Truitt that Lipa ambulance left at 
5 a. m. with Lieut. Merriam, artillery, sick. 
Guard mount. Getting in some grass. 
Big feed list here, 160 at stables, and the 
engineers have 100 animals to be fed. 
Usual cargo work at beach, four cascoes 
oats, three hay, one coal andsundries. Two 
weeks and two days since we had a mail 
from Home—113 weeks away. Clothing 
draw goes along, many boxes to be opened. 
Work on the beach drags in this fierce sun. 
It is too hard on the men, all by hand, in 
shallow water halfa mile. Weshould have 
better facilities for getting cargo ashore. 
Getting in grass and hauling coal. Am- 
bulance driver from Lipa broke a wheel 
turning into corral. Fixed up a scrub ar- 
rangement. Hope they get through, six 
mounted menasescort. Horror’ Just had 
wire that Lieut. Sprenger was killed near 
Lipa this morning. Capt. Wilhelm was 
badly wounded, and Lieutenants Ramsay 
and Lee and four men also wounded. I hope 
there is some mistake. Why, Tony left 
here only yesterday, jolly and happy! I 
hailed him as he pulled out. His poor wife 
and baby! Escort and ambulance in later 
from Lipa. They knew nothing of the 
fight. A wire from telegraph operator says 
four officers and four men dead, but I hope 
it is not true. 2 p. m.—Just back from 
beach. Hurried down to take Major Corn- 
man out on lake. He wants to get the 
news to General Sumner who is going to 
Santa Cruz. They are after Cailles, and I 
think all the troops they can get will move. 
Company A goes out to hold San Tomas 
and Tananan, and C goes to Lipa. I can- 
not think of Sprenger as dead! We had 
him here to breakfast yesterday, and he was 
happy and good-natured as ever. He told 
me Saturday night that he was to be 
ordered into Manila in a day or two on a 
court, and expected to see us again on 


Thursday on his way back. He was a fine 
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officer. A despatch says that Lieut. Lee 
also has just died. He was an engineer at 
Lipa, on the roads. Poor fellow! He came 
from West Point on the last boat, and was 
delayed at- Manila by sickness. Wilhelm 
is reported seriously wounded, and Ramsay 
painfully wounded. Another report says 
all four are dead. God forbid! 9 p. m.— 
All troops here have been ready tor hours 
awaiting orders. An escort is coming down 
now with the remains of - ee. pe Lee and 
Rogers, to be coffined and sent to Manila 
by first boat in the morning. Three coffins 
await them at the hospital. So we touch 
elbows with death! Away yesterday full 
of life, back to-day stark and dead. Oh, 
war, war ! 

June 11.—The three bodies came in at 3 
a. m., Corporal Furtherer in charge. These 
men who brought them down were in the 
fight, had an all day hike, and an all night 
ride, and are very weary. We got the re- 
mains on the Marietta, first boat up to-day, 
for embalming. If they are first at the 
morgue in Manila they will probably be 
sent to the United States on the Indiana, 
15th. Ourclass supper (West Point, 1886), 
at Manila to-morrow evening. I would 
like to be there for a little while to see the 
old boys, but am hardly in the mood for 
the jollity of such reunion. Wilhelm and 
Ramsay worse and more men expected to 
die. Awfully hot, and we have loads of 
work. The bodies were returned, I1 a. m., 
by the Marietta. The master said he could 
not get them into Manila until to-morrow. 
They must be embalmed this afternoon, so 
I got a native boat, wired Manila, and sent 
them at once with a guard. Bad weather. 
Rain and wind make it worse at the dock. 
Empty wagons coming down from Santa 
Tomas and also eight loads of surplus 
clothing. Fassett in at 6 p. m. with K 
company, mounted detachment, and wagon 
train. They come in very tired. He is in 
fairly good condition, but has had plenty 
of hard work. Just heard that Walter is to 
be detailed as depot commissary here at 
Calamba. Brewer in, on way to Lipa. 
More rain. These are heavy times. God 
keep us all, the living and the dead ! 

June r2.—-Getting things into line early; 
plenty to do all around. Loading out hay 
and coal to San Tomas, and have lot of oats 
to handle and store. Fixed up some O. D. 
business, and marched off guard, then got 
after work on the beach where all hands 
are hustling. 10a. m.—Moore in on busi- 
ness, then Brewer. McLaughlin made issue 
of clothing to C company, a big draw. He 
looks weak and ill. Hot and close, some 
air now and then, but not much. After 
dinner got Cheney away with Brewer and 
escort and wagon, and San Tomas train 
loaded with hay, with usual escort. Un- 
loading grain and other stores. Another 
storm. They are scrapping and burning 
near Tananan and Lipa. Wire in that 
Capt. Wilhelm died at Lipa at 2 o’clock. 
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His remains will be sent down to-night. 
I’ll get a coffin and send it to the city to- 
morrow. One of the men just in from Lipa 
says there has been more fighting, and that 
Ramsey is in a bad way. Poor Wilhelm! 
may he rest in peace. He was a gallant 
officer, capable and efficient in every way. 
He was unmarried. His parents live at 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. Capt. Hutchins, Fas- 
sett and McLaughlin in this evening. We 
talked of Lipa and our dead. They died 
doing duty and doing it well. I fear this 
rain will make the roads bad. They will 
start from Lipa at 6 p. m., and reach here 
towards morning. Not much chance to get 
a boat before 7a.m. Will do the best we 
can. Thisissorry work, moving on the dead 
bodies of our comrades and our friends! The 
typhoon is raging, and it is storming hard 
as if for all night. Tattoo now. It has 
been a long weary day, and the night will 
be worse. 

June 3.—Rained hard all night. The 
remains of Capt. Wilhelm came in at 3 
a.m. The coffin was ready, and the boat 
started for Manila about 6 a.m. Funeral 
at Paco to-morrow afternoon. It was a 
fight where enemy had greatly the advan- 
tage of position. Capt. Wilhelm had 
learned of body of insurgents a few miles 
out from Lipa, and took some fifty men, 
including 16 of band and three or four 
native scouts, with Lieuts. Sprenger, Lee 
and Ramsey. They started about midnight, 
early in morning struck force of 125 or 150 
insurgents well posted in hills, a deep 
ravine making attack more difficult for our 
men. Every commissioned officer was shot, 
and Sergeant Johnson, of D Company, took 
command. Sprenger was killed instantly, 
Lee was shot twice and died in less than an 
hour, Wilhelm was mortally wounded, and 
Ramsey shot through the Bonen Four of 
the men were also wounded, and one of 
them, Rogers, is dead. When Col. Kline 
learned of fight, he sent out Capt. Yates 
with troop M and all available men at post, 
also Capt. Ryan with his troop of cavalry, 
but the insurgents had scattered to the 


mountains. Lieut. Fassett has just got 
away to beach, 7 a. m. He’ll make the 
Vigilante toManila. Must meet San Tomas 


train and some of my wagons from Pablo at 
Vega this morning with mounted detach- 
ment. They must trot. Raining again, 
typhoon style. Plenty of stores on beach 
and cover scant, wired for 12 more ’paulins 
to be sent up at once. Guard mount on, 
McLaughlin comes off, weary and ill. 
General clean-up of whole place. Ambu- 
lance pole broken, must fix it up to-day to 
get outfit back to Lipa manana. ieatieg 
up oats by wholesale for Lipa, no room 
here for any more. Train in at noon, rather 
late, roads very muddy and slippery and 
they come slowly. We work reliefs at 
noon ; part go to chow at 11 and the rest 
at 12. At noon first gang meets boats. 
Send freight from here to many points. A 
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ton of ice now and ton and a half of meat to 
run to outlying posts. Major Cornman is 
ordered to Manila on court martial duty. 
Had a lull at 4, and fell into a doze, then 
more wires and biz of all sorts. Lieut. 
Merriam in to get transportation back to 
Lipa. Wires in asking about escorts south. 
Pile of paper work. Rain again. Hauling 
done. Beach work through for to-day, but 
may have more to-night. McLaughlin is 
sick again, fever 103°. He tries hard to 
keep up, clear grit, but was carried back to 
hospital to-night. 

June r4.—Got train out early, sixteen 
wagons and escort of twelve men. Outfit 
from Lipa, by which Capt. Wilhelm’s uni- 
form was sent yesterday for funeral to-da 
is not yet in,6a.m. Was expecting it all 
night. Bells are going, St. Heliseus. 
Rebel padre came in to-day to serve mass. 
That Lipa outfit got lost yesterday and 
stopped at San Tomas this morning to rest 
and feed. I feared the uniform wanted 
might be too late to catch boat, so got rig 
and drove out two miles to meet the cavalry 
escort. The boat was coming, but got 
clothing and was back just in time to get it 
aboard. Hard ride. Some business in from 
Lipa signed by Wilhelm the night he went 
on the hike, Sunday, June oth, in his 
familiarhand. Busy times to-day, and each 
hour brings more of it. Unloading oats 
and hay, and making a scow into a house 
to store stuff at beach. Very close and hot, 
then storm. Met Fassett at boat in p. m., 
and drove him up in the rain. Wire from 
Truitt, Ramsey’s condition at Lipa is very 
serious. Another coffin just called for 
from Lipa. I suppose Corporal Gregory or 
another of those badly wounded men is 
dead. Reguiescat in pace. Fassett is get- 
ting ready to turn over the depot commis- 
sary to Walter as soon as he getsin. Have 
a roll of 108 natives here to make up for 
semi-monthly pay. Queer names. Trying 
to get change (cambia) for them. Over 200 
animals here now for feed, as a rule, and it 
takes some tall figuring, but we'll get it 
done. Market to-day, crowds of people. 
Retreat gone. One more day’s work well 
done. Major Cornman, Captains Brown 
and Moore and Lieut. Merriam in, and we 
had quite a hablar. Fixed them all up and 
sent more wires. Went to hunt up Weeks 
and Fassett, but couldn’t find them. More 
rain, heavy. Good night. 

June 15.—Getting out a double escort, 
one-half to bring in train and the other to 
bring the Dougherty. Got off Brown and 
Merriam and traps for Lipa at 7 a. m. 
Routine work and yard and clean-up and 
hauling of stuff all going well. Inspection 
next, before guard mount. Sun out strong, 
drying up the mud and making an awful 
stew, hot, close, no air stirring. Noon 
train in, twenty-two wagons. Got a lot of 
lemons for Ramsey, will send them up to 
him to-morrow. Eight sacks U.S. mail in 
for eight posts. Glad to have your welcome 
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letters April 20 to May 4th, photos, papers 
and all the rest. They came on a liner to 
Hong Kong, not quarantined. Half way 
round the world from Home, how they brace 
me up, and how glad I am to have them! 

June 16.—Our wedding day, fifteen years 
ago. Got a new coat to celebrate the day! 
Before another comes round, I hope we'll 
be home again in the best land under the 
sun. Walter got in last evening, very glad 
to see him. Work goesOK. Train hook- 
ing up, one wagon for Lipa, six for San 
Tomas. Escort saddled and gone to water. 
Mail wagon loaded. Guard mount, am new 
O. D. today. Marched on guard, got my 
orders from Moore, our new é& O. Finished 
paying the natives 440 pesos, all sorts of 
change. Fassett moved in this afternoon 
bag and baggage, glad to have him always. 
We had a good chat. He’s fat and jolly as 
ever, growls some, but Lg aye is often 
spice to the feast, and g for digestion. 
Put him in my spare room that McLaughlin 
and Merriam used. Stables showed up in 

ood shape at 5 p. m. Bueno. Rain on 
ively. Quite a storm in the mountains 
and lightning galore. Fassett has been 
playing the guitar and prowling around 
talking to his native hombres and friends. 
They are a queer lot. No savez. Drivers 
singing. Tattoo gone. Dark as ink. I'll 
have to go out and inspect sentries. 

June 17.—Work starts in well at 6a. m., 
all back from chow and everywhere. Load 
grain and hay and stores for up the road 
to-day. Orders for corral people and the 
beach. Fassett and Walter have a busy 
day on their transfer work. Capt. Duncan, 
4th infantry, in last night. Had sick mule 
shot, glanders. Gang of ponies just broke 
away from man leading them to water and 
had a chase. Marched off guard 9 a. m. 
and closed up my O. D. biz. Hot as blazes, 
but work must go ahead if we're to get it 
done. Lull at noon, read my letters over 
again. Capt. Parke, of M company, at 
Banos, down with dysentery. hunder 
storm. Wire to get out two good cascoes 
and tug and send to Banos, then to Bay in 
a. m. for native troops. Loaded twelve 
wagons with hay and oats, and must load 
four more to get two cascoes clear. Whiff 
of air now and then. Peeled off duds and 
took hurried bath, no time for nap. Still 
overhauling and counting clothing from 
San Tomas, some bad. Make very large 
issues from here all up the line. Besides 
twenty-one posts by wagon trains, some 
lake points are reached by boat. Ton of 
ice out now. Call for transportation, two 
sick men to Manila. Fassett in, a fizz- 
water and brief chat. Meatin, 2200 pounds, 
issued and forwarded by native bull carts, 
two bulls tandem, slow pace. Gave K 
company hay shed for kitchen. Moved out 


hay, of course, also some engineer stuff. 
Must hustle cover for it, rain coming again. 
Engineers have a big train; do what I can 
to help them, ought to haul their own stuff. 
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Stables now, 4p.m. Big train in, and all 
must be looked over before they string out 
to-morrow. Plenty of paper and desk work 
yet. Thunder and lightning and rain in 
sheets, but sun out again hotter than ever. 
Gang quit at 5, and went to supper. Just 
had pony scrap, fierce, no one hurt. Cali- 
fornia in with some freight, and for the two 
cascoes to haul troops. Wagon boss Sim- 
mons is dead, amceba dysentery. Poor 
fellow, he was a good, hard pusher, always 
working. Not much in it sometimes! Went 
over to send more wires at8p.m. Black 
night, more storm coming. Hot and close 
and have some fever. Good night. 

June 18.—Train hooking up, 6a. m., and 
escort saddling, 16 loads oats and hay, some 
engineer planks and cement an ear. 
Getting out papers to send remains of Sim- 
mons to Manila on native boat to day. 
Breeze stirring, glad of it, heat dreadful. 
Plans to move some people and goods to- 
day. Saw Sayres and McLaughlin at hos- 
pital. Both quite ill. K company getting 
their kits and quarters into shape. Fassett 
incommand. Boards ofsurvey almost daily. 
Swapping around some of the stock and 
making repairs in yard and corral. Made 
house boat of big scow, holds 120 tons oats. 
Have three cascoes hay for next three 
trains. Another laborer dead, too much 
hard work. Corral, store-house, beach, 
steady job on all sorts of items, jump from 
one to another and keep helpers on the 
hustle always. Three companies rebels re- 
ported near here, and one captain wants to 
come in with 30 rifles, but the others 
threaten to kill them. Row on now about 
some houses and rents not paid, mix up on 
papers. Another driver back from hospital, 
number still there with dysenteric trouble. 
It hits almost every one several times. 
Storm coming, 2 p.m. Boat in, papers and 
official mail. Ponies scrapping over in 
corral, a poor lot. More wires. Heavy 
rain and some breeze. Many teams out, 
but still have 1too animals here to look 
after, some sick. Cut off all the gangs for 
chow at 5. Sun out again, hot and strong. 
Bells going. Have call for 15,000 pounds of 
rice to Santa Cruz that Gen. Sumner will 
issue to Cailles upon his surrender there. 
Took a walk among the Chino shops this 
evening. Quite a plague of grasshoppers 
and locusts, kill a handful at every step. 
They get into everything, eat up all sorts 
of things. Natives and pigs, dogs and 
chickens, all eat them. One kid has a five- 
gallon can full of them. Bugs too, of all 
sorts. Call to quarters ioa.m. Party up 
at Lieut. Caples, engineer. Did not go up, 
have some flush. Signal lights on the hills 
this evening, three or four miles out. We 
used to have them oftener when here before. 
Stars fine to-night. The sunset glory, with 
its far depths of soft color between clouds of 
crimson and gold, was a dream of heaven. 
And beyond these clouds were the same old 
stars you can see any clear night at Home. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


OME misunderstanding has arisen in 
different districts regarding the new 
compulsory education act. There ap- 
pears to have been a disposition to mix 
it up with the provisions of the Act of 
1895 and that of 1897. As the Attorney 
General has explained, both those acts 
are specifically repealed by the new law, 
which is the only one now on the statute 
books relating. to that subject. The 
Attorney General, however, in a written 
opinion on the law to the Department of 
Public Instruction, takes the liberty of 
suggesting that ‘‘ in its practical enforce- 
ment during the ensuing year, due allow- 
ance should be made for any derelictions 
on the part of school boards or the people 
in the observance of its provisions by 
reason of unfamiliarity with its require- 
ments.”’ 

There is no reason why any one con- 
cerned in its execution should be igno- 
rant of it, or any part of it. No act 
passed by the Legislature has been more 
generally discussed in the newspapers, 
and in nearly all instances its terms have 
been presented in pretty liberal form. 
In general, it provides that all children 
between the ages of 8 and 16 shall be in 
school if there is a school within two 
miles, excepting only those who may be 
mentally or physically disabled, and 
those between 13 and 16 years of age 
who can read and write English and are 
regularly engaged in some useful em- 
ployment. The responsibilities and 
penalties are put upon the parents or 
guardians. The school boards in cities 
are required to appoint attendance off- 
cers, with full police power to look after 
truants; in all other school districts they 
may employ such officers, but are not re- 
quired to do so. 

Any school district, or two or more 
districts jointly, may establish a special 
school for children who are habitual 
truants, or who are insubordinate or dis- 
orderly in the public schools. All tru- 
ancy and incorrigibility are to be deemed 
disorderly conduct, and in the absence of 
a special school may be brought before a 
justice, and on conviction the pupil may 
be sent to a reformatory or committed to 
the care of a proper society. It is made 
the duty of teachers to report to the 
attendance officers or the superintendent 
of schools or the secretary of the board 
of directors, children who have been 
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absent three days without excuse. The 
assessors of voters are to make an annual 
enrollment of school children, and a pro- 
vision which is likely to go far to make 
the law effective gives the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction power to with- 
hold one-fourth of the State appropria- 
tion from any district which neglects or 
refuses to enforce the provisions of the 
act in a manner satisfactory to him. 
The act ought to be printed by the State 
authorities * and put in the hands of every 
district school board.— Philadelphia Press. 





TAKING LIFE AT ITS CHEAPEST. 





T appears to have become the fashion 
of late, among certain special sources, 

to belittle a college education. Mr. Her- 
bert H.-Vreeland, President of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company of New 
York, has published the statement that 
“the absence of an educational equip- 
ment at the start is no barrier to success, 
that it is a question whether a college 
education helps at all in business.’’ Mr. 
Vreeland seems to think that he has 
clinched the argument when he says. 
“‘the Carnegies and the Fricks and 
Schwabs and the others (meaning, I take 


: it, the financial magnates) prove this 


very conclusively.’’ Mr. Bird S. Coler, 
Comptroller of the City of New York, 
has likewise found occasion to disparage 
the work of the colleges. He writes, 
apparently with considerable pleasure, 
that ‘‘the young man who can’t go to 
college need not lie awake nights worry- 
ing, especially if he is going in for a 
business career. Instead of being handi- 
capped by the absence of a university 
training, he will find that the handicap 
is with the other man.’’ From other 
men of the same type as Mr. Vreeland 
and Mr. Coler have recently come ex- 
pressions of the same opinion. 

That such men should hold such views 
must be a source of great regret to every- 
one who has at heart the welfare of the 
American nation. They are deliberately 
advocating the pernicious theory that 
success in life is only to be measured by 
the size of a man’s bank account; to 





* This act was printed in full in Zhe Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, the official organ of the 
Department, by order of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
it has been sent to the Secretary of every School 
District, so that it should be in the hands of 
every School Board in Pennsylvania.—Zditor. 
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know the trick of making money is to 
know all that is worth while. If a day- 
laborer should come to me and say such 
things, I should hardly be surprised, nor 
should I blame him, because in the sor- 
did struggle for a bare living, ideals for 
larger growth can hardly find a place, 
but that prosperous and presumably cul- 
tured men like Vreeland and Coler, who 
have long since passed that stage where 
close figuring to make both ends meet 
was a dire necessity, should entertain 
such narrow views of life and its possi- 
bilities, is hardly conceivable. It is not 
that Iam arguing at this time in favor 
of a college education; it is that I am 
bitter against the man who advises the 
youth of the land to think first of ‘‘ suc- 
cess’’ and second of education. 

It is fortunate that the facts in the case 
do not bear out what Mr. Coler claims. 
How does he explain, for instance, the 
tremendous outburst of humanitarian 
philanthropy which has made memorable 
the end of the century just closed and 
the opening of the new century? If the 
world thinks so little of what the colleges 
stand for, why should it have showered 
something like $75,000,000 solely upon 
institutions of learning within a twelve- 
month? And will Mr. Coler please 
inform us why Mr. Carnegie, of all men, 
whom he holds up as his type of the 
‘* successful’’ man, happens to have con- 
tributed more of these millions than any 
one else? It would also be worth while, 
I think, for the Comptroller of the City 
of New York to tell us why it is that no 
college man ever regrets having gone to 
college, whereas successful business men 
by the multitudes, after having made 
their piles, envy every day of their lives 
the university graduate who seems to 
have learned the very desirable trick 
in college of finding things of interest 
in the world outside of dollars and cents. 

Mr. Coler has said something else for 
which he ought to be profoundly ashamed. 
It is the lowest note yet struck in America 
as to what constitutes the aim of life. 
‘As the world is constituted to-day,” 
he writes, ‘‘ there is ncthing more essen- 
tial to true happiness than success; and 
success is not to be measured by what a 
man knows of ancient history. It is to 
be measured rather by the position that 
he occupies in the direction of affairs, by 
his place in the world of action. To be 


really and thoroughly happy, a man to- 
day must have money. No matter what 
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has been true in the past, in the twentieth 
century money stands as the greatest 
monument of human achievement.’’ 

Money,—the greatest monument of 
human achievement! Could anything 
be more at variance with what the 
masters have taught us? Mr. Coler, 
you have indeed taken life at its cheapest. 
I pray that your counsel may not prevail. 
—Brown Book. 


PEOPLE AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 








FTER everything is said of the beau- 
tiful Pan-American Exposition at | 
Buffalo, the most wonderful sight there 
is the people. Every section of our own 
country is represented, while the foreign- 
ers, especially the Spanish-Americans and 
Cubans, are constantly in evidence. The 
tongue of every civilized nation is heard, 
while the accent of every section of our 
own country shows how far-reaching is 
is the interest of our people in this Expo- 
sition, the patriotic impulse of which is 
fully appreciated before the most careless 
of visitors has spent a day on the grounds. 
The early morning is most interesting. 
The crowds from the night trains come 
directly to the grounds, usually laden 
with hand-baggage and boxes, and in 
large parties. Tags on bags and boxes 
prove that every State each day sends 
its full quota of visitors. 

That economy must control the expend- 
itures of the majority is fearlessly, openly 
declared to any observer. Every moment 
one’s country grows dearer, one’s respect 
grows stronger for our magnificent people, 
as he watches this army of workers mov- 
ing from building to building, from statue 
to statue, from garden to garden—here 
a party of teachers, there a group of me- 
chanics, there a party of farmers and 
their wives and children. All are alert, 
all students, all learners. Every minute 
is an opportunity to see, to learn, to enjoy. 
How bravely and gayly the crowds enter 
the gates in the morning! The exhaustion 
of a night’s travel—not always in a Pull- 
man, as the toilets made under difficulties 
testify—has disappeared. There is no 
consciousness of bundles or wraps or bag- 
gage. The moment has come for which 
sacrifices have been made, which has 
been anticipated for months. The Pan- 
American Exposition lies before them in 
all its beauty. 
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Consultations are the order, once inside 
the gates. Which direction will most 
quickly meet the anticipations? which re- 
pay most quickly the sacrifices that made 
this moment possible? 

Whatever may be said of previous Ex- 
positions, this is the Exposition of the 
people. Here and there are evidences of 
wealth; but the mass of the visitors to 
the Pan-American are the people who 
work with hands and head to earn their 
daily bread. The shoulders rounded 
over the desk, the laboratory, the book, 
the plow, are all there, telling their stories 
of service, giving the history of their 
owner’s contribution to this epitome of 
American civilization. As. noon ap- 
proaches the feet move more slowly, lines 
appear in faces which in the morning 
were wreathed in smiles, the searching, 
questioning expression of the morning is 
giving way to bewilderment. So much 
has been seen; and the consciousness of 
how much more remains to be seen has 
sapped mental and physical strength, and 
every bench, every nook where a seat is 
possible, is taken. The first day there is 
a struggle to overcome the diffidence of 
eating in so public a place. This dis- 
appears rapidly, for mother-love yields 
before the importunity of a hungry child. 
Boxes are opened, and the family group, 
or the group of friends, are soon chat- 
ting, comparing notes, making comments, 
arranging for the afternoon. 

Were there ever so many husbands and 
wives with gray hair gathered together 
before? Was there ever seen before such 
constant evidence of deep-abiding love, 
strengthened by the years of life spent 
together, as is seen every day as one 
wanders through these buildings and 
grounds? Here, in the shadow of the 
pylons, on the bridge facing the electric 
tower, sits a man whose form is old but 
whose heart is young. In his lap is the 
head of his wife, covered thinly with gray 
hair twisted into a tight knot. Two 
gaitered feet are stretched out on the 
bench. Later in the day they were seen 
in the Midway. The wife’s eyes were 
bright, her cheeks pink as a girl’s. What- 
ever pleasure came to that husband came 
through the pleasure of his wife. Nor 
was he alone in this attitude of mind. It 
was seen:constantly. The family as it is 
seen at this Exposition is the finest pro- 
duct American civilization has to show. 

No exhibit commands more apprecia- 
tive attention than that of the United 
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States government. The most ardent ad- 
vocate of economy in the expenditures of 
public money would have to admit that 
the money spent by the National Gov- 
ernment in the Pan-American Exposition 
was money well invested. The exhibit 
is thoroughly intelligent, well placed and 
discrimiuated. Every department of the 
government is expressed logically; even 
the scientific display is kept within the 
reach of the mind of the average layman. 
Whether it is an exhibition of the hos- 
pital corps, or the gun practice with the 
great guns, or the display of pure foods, 
or photographs of agricultural or horticul- 
tural specimens in health and disease, the 
result is in the highest degree educational. 
The calling into service of the stereopti- 
con, the cinematograph, the phonograph, 
in the exhibit of the Department of 
National Education, is a source not only 
of keen pleasure but of educational value. 
The little room at all hours visited was 
crowded. The impulse given to indus- 
trial and manual training through the ex- 
hibits in the buildings of the government 
and the States and in those devoted to 
the Latin-American exhibits will bear 
immediate fruit. 

The interest in Cuba and its people is 
manifested by the crowded rooms filled 
with slowly moving people every hour 
the building is open, and no part of the 
exhibit arouses more interest than that of 
the schools, which is comprehensive and — 
well arranged to tell its own story. Both 
Cuba and the Philippines are centres of 
vital interest and careful examination. 
However disastrous and shocking war 
and its consequent horrors are to our 
people, one inevitable result follows—a 
broadening of knowledge, of sympathy, 
of interest in and for other peoples. The 
exhibits from these two territories express 
the character and aim of their peoples; 
they were a revelation to our people, and 
will compel closer attention to the meth- 
ods evolved at Washington for colonial 
government. 

The Midway is interesting always, but 
especially so in the evening. Its incon- 
gruity is perhaps its chief charm. Here, 
amid surroundings that suggest every- 
thing but America, wander people of 
every age and condition of life. Darling 
old ladies whose lives are devoted to the 
church and its missions saunter from 
show to show, not missing an audible or 
visible evidence of the foreign lives imi- 
tated so well here. Sitting in the restau- 
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rant of one of the foreign villages on the 
upper floor just as the sun was sinking, 
the ear and heart were stirred by the 
sweet silver tones of a cornet. ‘‘Abide 
with Me”’ floated out on the evening air. 
The Midway was crowded. The hideous 
‘*barkers’’ had ceased for a moment. 
The crowds stood still. ‘The accompani- 
ment was softly and sweetly played by a 
string orchestra. ‘‘ Rock of Ages’’ fol- 
lowed. The player was a woman in the 
dress of a Japanese in the balcony of that 
village. It seemed a part of a dream. 
Below, Turk and Caucasian, Indian, Af- 
rican, Eskimo, and imitators of all, could 
be seen. As the sunset gun was fired 
from Fort Niagara ‘‘America’’ was 
played, and the hum of thousands of 
voices, modulated so well that the silver 
notes of the cornet kept them in tune, 
thrilled the listeners far above it all. 

The Stadium is the centre of interest 
daily ; contests of all kinds are held here. 
Bicycle races, ball games, tennis, foot 
races, all draw the people. It seats 
12,000. On Army Day, when General 
Miles was the guest of the Exposition, 
three times this great arena held over 
15,000 people. Tier on tier around the 
great expanse the people waited. When 
the soldiers appeared, what a roar of 
applause! It broke out again and again. 
When, in the late afternoon, the cadets 
from West Point entered the arena for 
dress parade, the enthusiasm of the mul- 
titude was a tribute to the nation that 
produced such men. For that multitude 
had been observing the ‘‘ West Point 
boys.”’ 

The Temple of Music is another Mecca 
for the people. The building holds hun- 
dreds during each of the two daily con- 
certs, while hundreds more, from lack of 
time, leave regretfully between the num- 
bers of the programme. This is possible 
without interruption, as the doors are 
closed through the rendering of each 
number of the programme. 

The climax of the day for every one is 
the electric lighting atevening. Asearly 
as seven o’clock the crowds begin to 
gather in the Court of the Fountains, the 
Esplanade, on the Triumphal Bridge. 
The band from the Carlisle Indian School 
takes its place in the East Stand on the 
Esplanade. The light of day dies out of 


the sky. The soft gray of evening falls 
over the Tower, domes and turrets; with 
it voices grow soft and low. Who can 
picture that multitude? 


There a group 
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of swarthy men and women tell of south- 
ern suns; there a group, tired, worn, but 
alert, with rounded shoulders, sunburned 
skins, loosely-fitting clothes, broad- 
brimmed hats, tell of fields and barns; 
there a group of Japanese in American 
clothes, over yonder a group of Chinese 
with hands crowded into pockets, stand 
huddled apart from the crowd. There 
on a bench sit four Turks in bagging 
trousers, fezzes and gold-trimmed jackets. 
Here stands a man carefully dressed, 
whose every movement bespeaks power. 
College girls, working-girls, soldiers, 
cadets, officers and hundreds and thou- 
sands from the ranks of American men 
and women are gathered waiting. The 
few lights on the posts have disap- 
peared, and semi-darkness envelops the 
scene. Pink dots appear everywhere. 
The Tower is softly luminous, the light 
coming from within ; arches, domes, roofs, 
windows, columns, capitals, statues, are 
outlined by those pink dots of light. 
Softly but clearly the notes of the ‘‘ Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ float on the air. The 
people sitting rise, hats are removed; 
here and there a head is bowed ; one feels 
the thrill of thousands of hearts moved 
by one great emotion. The dots of pink 
have now become lines of soft radiance 
growing whiter each minute. Strong and 
full are the notes of a song that, under 
the influence of the time, is a nation’s 
anthem. So perfectly timed is this won- 
der of light that fullest radiance is reached 
as the last note of music dies away. 

But the spell is not broken. The thou- 
sands stand transfixed. Was there ever 
such a sight as this wonder of light and 
beauty and comradeship? Night after 
night the same miracle is wrought. North 
and South, East and West, and the land 
beyond the seas stand together patriots 
and brothers, each conscious that a spark 
of that Genius of Man that has made this 
moment possible lies within himself, that 
he is a contributor to the moment. Each 
goes forth a man of wider sympathies, 
with a clearer comprehension of the spirit 
of the civilization of which he is a part. 
Many men of many nations stand here 
together. Each will be a better citizen 
under whatever flag he claims protection, 
because he has had born within him a 
new conception of what it is to serve his 
country as one in the brotherhood of 
nations made visible at the Pan-American 
Exposition.—Zillian W. Betts, in The 
Outlook. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and in may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 


Iexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 





AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 





DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, October, 1, 1901. 

Pennsylvania now owns a forest reserve 
of 324,000 acres. This is one result of the 
movement which began with the observance 
of Arbor Day in the schools. People every- 
where begin to see the importance of plant- 
ing trees and caring for them, and of legis- 
lation designed to secure a rational treatment 
of trees and forests. Moreover, the decisions 
of the courts have helped to stop the ruthless 
mutilation and destruction of trees alon 
telegraph and trolley lines. And the senti- 
ments awakened in the hearts of the young 
papa a the observances of Arbor Day have 
re-enforced and strengthened the teachings 
of experts in regard to the deterioration of 
agricultural lands through the denudation 
of our forest acres. 

Forestry is one of the coming professions. 
The senior classes of our Schools of Forestry 
have lucrative places waiting for them in 
advance of the day of their graduation. 

In connection with the observance of 
Arbor Day, it will be proper to draw atten- 
tion to the prospects of educated young men 
who devote their lives to this new profession. 

Since trees can be planted in the fall as 
well as in the spring of the year, and since 
thousands of rural schools are closed at the 
time fixed for the observance of Spring Arbor 
Day, it has become customary to appoint an 
Arbor Day in the autumn months. In ac- 
cordance with this custom. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, IQOI, 


is hereby designated as Autumn Arbor Day 
and the teachers and pupils of our public 


schools are requested to observe the day by 
the planting of trees and by other suitable 
exercises. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 


State Supt. Public Instruction. 








HE Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo will close October 31st. We 
spent some very profitable days there and 
at Niagara Falls during the latter part of 
August, and, if leisure permitted, would 
be there for another week in October. 
Two such attractions have never before 
been brought together. If you have not 
been there, and can go, don’t miss this 
trip so full of beauty, suggestion and 
wonder. To see the electrical display 
alone is an event in a life-time—then the 
architectural effects, the fountains, the 
music, the flowers, the landscape garden- 
ing, the exhibits, the interesting features 
of the Midway, and, greatest of all, 
Niagara Falls, without which the Pan- 
American in its glory were impossible. 
We could write columns in description of 
what is seen, and of delightful personal 
experience, and had hoped to do so, but 
our space is exhausted, and all we can 
say is: Don’t miss this trip, if at all pos- 
sible to make it! You will congratulate 
yourself for the rest of your life upon 
having gone to Buffalo and the Falls in 
this year of grace, A. D. 1gor. 





Fa. Arbor Day! State Supt. Schaeffer 
has just announced the 25th of October 
as the date of the next Arbor Day. All 
the schools will then be in session. Un- 
less something is A/anted there can be no 
proper observance of the day. Be sure 
that itis observed, that so the coming years 
may be more glad and more bountiful. 





THE Cleveland Public School Council 
has voted to include the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments and the twenty- 
third Psalm in the course of studies now 
taught. Have they been getting away 
too far from the old moorings? 





STATE TREASURER BARNETT has be- 
gun the payment of the public school 
appropriation for the current fiscal year, 
and it is believed that every district in 
the State will receive its share of the 
$5,000,000 before New Year. During 
the last three months the Treasurer has 
made the first payment of the four annual 
installments of the appropriation of 
$1,000,000 made by the last Legislature 
to cover the deficiency in the fund caused 
by Governor Stone’s veto in 1899. The 
last Legislature also appropriated $11,- 
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000,000 for the support of the schools for 
the next two years, but this does not 
become available until the first Monday 
of June next. The treasury is in excel- 
lent condition, and Colonel Barnett will, 
it is thought, have no trouble paying the 
school districts. 





THE appropriation of $4,000,000 to 
complete the capitol will not be disturbed 
until work begins on the structure. An 
architect has not yet been selected, and 
it is not likely that much work will be 
done before next spring. Governor Stone 
is giving this question his personal atten- 
tion, and unless the writer is very much 
mistaken the building will be completed 
for less than the amount appropriated. 
The Governor says no additional appro- 
priation will be asked for, and that under 
no circumstances will the contractor be 
allowed anything for ‘‘extras.’’ He be- 
lieves that a capitol in keeping with the 
wealth and dignity of the State can be 
built within the appropriation, and he 
proposes to see that it is done. The 
members of the Building Commission are 
Governor William A. Stone, Hon. W. 
P. Snyder, Hon. W. H. Graham, Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, and Edward Bailey, Presi- 
dent Harrisburg National Bank. 





THE friends of Deputy Supt. Henry 
Houck sympathize with him in the death 
of his oldest daughter, Mrs. Mary V. 
Matthes, at the home of her parents in 
Lebanon. She was a graduate of the 
Lock Haven Normal School, and as a 
teacher and in music was very successful. 
Her happy disposition won for her many 
friends, by whom she will be sadly missed 
in the old familiar places. 





One of the very useful men in this 
country during the past twenty years or 
more has been Colonel R. H. Pratt, 
U.S. A., Superintendent of the Indian 
School at Carlisle. He has recently made 
his annual report to the Indian Commis- 
sioner at Washington, which shows that 
since 1879, 4,600 Indian boys and girls 
have been under instruction at the Car- 
lisle school. More than any other man 
he has shown how to solve the vexed 
Indian problem. 





AFTER the first Monday of June, 1902, 
no teacher in this Commonwealth will 
receive from a county, city or borough 
superintendent a certificate as a teacher 
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who has not a fair knowledge of orthog- 
raphy, reading, writing, geography, 
English grammar, mental and written 
arithmetic, history of the United States, 
the theory of teaching, civil government, 
including state and local, and elementary 
algebra. Nor will such certificates be 
given to teachers who habitually use in- 
toxicating drinks or habitually take 
opium. 





The following table is interesting, the 
first column showing the age of the Presi- 
dent at his inauguration, the second at 
death. Grant was four years older than 
Roosevelt at his first inauguration: 








Washington .57 Pneumonia ....... 67 
John Adams. 62 Debility......... go 
Jefferson ..58 Chronic diarrhoea... . 83 
Madison ..58 Debility. ......+.. 85 
Monroe ...59 Debility........-. 73 
J. Q. Adams. 58 Paralysis ......- 80 
Jackson . . .62 Consumption ...... 78 
Van Buren .55 Asthmatic catarrh ... .79 
Harrison . .68 Bilious pleurisy ..... 68 
Tyler... .51r Biliousattack...... 71 
Polk ..-. .50 Chronic diarrhoea... . 53 
Taylor ...65 Biliousfever ...... 65 
Fillmore ..50 Debility... ..... 74 
Pierce .. .49 Inflammation of stomach. 64 
Buchanan. . Rheumatic gout. .... 77 
Lincoln. . .52 Assassination ...... 56 
Johnson. . .57 Paralysis ........ 67 
ees 5 «ow GQ tt tke 63 
Hayes. . . .54 Paralysis of heart... .70 
Garfield. . . 49 Assassination ...... 49 
Arthur ...51 Bright’sdisease..... 56 
Cleveland. .48 ——....... Living. 
Harrison ..55 Pneumonia....... 63 
McKinley. .53 Assassination ...... 58 
Roosevelt . .43 ———...-+..- Living. 





THE Kindergarten Department of 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associ- 
ation will hold its fifth annual meeting 
at Scranton, roth, 11th and 12th of Octo- 
ber. The leading Kindergarten Associ- 
ations of the state will be ably repre- 
sented; Philadelphia by Miss Anna W. 
Williams, Pittsburg and Allegheny by 
Miss Georgia Allison, Erie by Miss Kate 
Spencer, Johnstown by Mrs. L. P. Wil- 
son, while Bradford, Parnassus, Kittan- 
ning and Lansdowne, will also send del- 
egates. The Department is looking for- 
ward to a profitable and enjoyable time. 
While in Scranton they will be guests of the 
Scranton Free Kindergarten Association. 





THE National League of Improvement 
Associations, Springfield, Ohio, will send 
matter of value to all who are interested 
in Arbor Day, artistic home planting, 
botanical gardens, children’s improve- 
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ment associations, cemetery improvement, 
cleansing and beautifying public build- 
ings, care of vacant lots, cycle paths, 
county park systems, collection of nat- 
ural objects, educational excursions for 
school children, factory planting, flower 
and fruit mission, floral exhibitions, foot- 
paths for reaching scenic beauties, foun- 
tains and wayside springs, garbage 
crematories, good roads and good streets, 
home bee culture, and hand-books and 
guide-posts locating points of interest. 
Make things better. Cultivate the taste. 
Our surroundings may be very attractive, 
if we will to make them so, and know 
how to work the miracle. 


—_> 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 








¥ tyro tragedy at Buffalo came, in its 
awful suddenness, as a thunderbolt 
from aclear sky. In an hour of general 
rejoicing, at a centre of greatest attrac- 
tion, in the full tide of popular favor, and 
amid a fancied security that had in it no 
thought of violence, the bullet of the 
assassin did its cruel work, and, as we 
write, the dead body of President Mc- 
Kinley lies in state awaiting burial at his 
‘old home in Canton, Ohio. Ob, Colum- 
bia! prostrate in unavailing grief, humili- 
tion and confusion, what a record this of 
murdered Presidents, of each of whom it 
may be said, as of the old king of Scot- 


land : 

Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Shall plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 


Three times within our own short life 
as a voting citizen the pistol of the assas- 
sin has robbed this nation of its chief 
magistrate; each time a man has fallen 
among the truest, noblest, best and most 
capable in allthe land. It seems incredi- 
ble that of a Republic such as ours this 
should be true. Can it be that this is an 
unfinished record of murder, and that 
other Presidents are yet to fall by the 
bloody hand? Since 1861, of the seven 
men who have been elected President of 
the United States—Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Cleveland, Harrison and Mc- 
Kinley—three have been murdered while 
in office, Abraham Lincoln, James A. 
Garfield and William McKinley. It is 
an awful ratio, three to seven in forty 
years! We voted for each of these men 


each time that he was elected, with the 
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same enthusiasm for McKinley in his last 
as for Lincoln in his first term, and, in 
common with hundreds of thousands, we 
recall with vivid distinctness just when 
and where and how the same wild cry, 
The Fresident is shot, has come to us. 
With the force of a stunning blow it has 
come, now these three times. God grant 
it may never be heard again in our 
nation’s history! 

President McKinley was a man of un- 
usual type, and among the men who 
have left their impress upon the nation 
he will stand conspicuous. A student 
in boyhood, a teacher at the age of six- 
teen, a private in an Ohio regiment at 
eighteen, rising through the grades to 
advanced rank before the close of the 
Civil War, lawyer, distinguished mem- 
ber of U. S. House of Representatives, 
governor and president, it is a noble rec- 
ord of great labor and great reward, with 
at last the crown of martyrdom, 

Sacred, hallowed from all change by death. 


‘* President’s Day’’ had been arranged 
for on a grand scale at the Pan-American 
Exposition. The visit of Mr. McKinley 
was to be the great event of the season. 
Elaborate arrangements of every kind 
had been made; a fitting programme of 
exercises planned, to include a speech by 
the President treating largely the foreign 
commercial policy of the government, 
and a reception on the following day by 
the President in the beautiful Temple of 
Music upon the grounds. 

Of this memorable address, its line of 
thought suggested by the Exposition, 
and which was reprinted and commented 
upon with hearty approval in all parts of 
the United States and in the capitals of 
Europe, Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, a 
former Democratic Mayor of New York, 
who a few years ago defeated Theodore 
Roosevelt when a candidate for that 
office, says these remarkable words: 
‘* That wonderful address which he deliv- 
ered at the close of his life shall be re- 
garded as a legacy to be framed with the 
Farewell Address of Washington and the 
speech of Lincoln at Gettysburg, as a 
perpetual admonition to the people of 
this land, and of encouragement to its 
young men to adhere to the highest 
standard of truth, justice, and right.’’ 

The Presidential party had returned 
from a pleasant drive to Niagara Falls, 
and the public reception began in the 
Temple of Music shortly after 4 o’clock 
on Friday afternoon, September 5th. The 
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President was never in better spirits. 
Welcome everywhere. Everybody was 
his friend. The day was bright, the 
crowd large, gladness everywhere, and 
no one, save Leon Czolgosz, with re- 
motest thought of the awful tragedy so 
soon to cast its black shadow upon all 
the land. In the eager line of those who 
wished to take the President by the hand, 
and early in the line, was this representa- 
tive of the fell brood of anarchism, whose 
purpose was assassination. He carried a 
revolver in his right hand concealed by 
a handkerchief, and so wrapped and sup- 
ported as to make it seem as if the right 
hand were disabled. The President took 
his left hand in his own right, and in this 
position, so favorable to the purpose of 
the assassin, he fired two shots in quick 
succession, one striking the breast-bone 
and glancing off, the other piercing the 
stomach and doing its fatal work. Be- 
fore he could fire again his arm was 
struck down, and he was beaten to the 
floor by those about him. 

The President was dazed for a little 
time, hardly knowing that he had been 
shot. Seeing the struggle on the floor 
he said, ‘‘ Don’t hurt the man;”’’ then, 
‘*Be careful of my wife, how she hears 
this ;’’ and soon, ‘‘I am sorry if this 
should injure the Exposition.”” It was 
generous thought for others, not for him- 
self. His wife was asleep at the Milburn 
residence at the moment the shot was 
fired. For many years an invalid, care- 
fully watched over by her husband, she 
had been exhausted by the long ride 
from Washington, and a shock from the 
firing of a cannon so close to the car 
window as to shatter it had caused her 
to faint, so that she was hardly so well 
as usual. When she awoke her physi- 
cian told her that there had been an 
accident and the President was somewhat 
hurt. She came to his bedside later, and 
as he took her hand he said, ‘‘ This is not 
our first battle.’’ Every few hours she 
was permitted to spend a few moments 
at his bedside, but was not present at the 
time of hisdeath. It is not unlikely that 
the President thought more of the an- 
guish of his wife during those sad days 
than of his own precarious condition. 

It is told of him that when he was 
lifted upon the operating table Dr. Mann 
said: ‘‘ Mr. President, we intend to act 
at once ; we allowed one President to die, 
but we don’t intend to lose you.”’ ‘‘I 


am in your hands,”’ said he. The doctors 
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were ready to administer ether. He saw 
that he was about to enter a sleep from 
which he might never awake. His white 
face was suddenly lighted up, and, with 
a look of tenderness and quiet resigna- 
tion, he repeated the words, ‘‘ Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done’’—a pause 
—‘‘Thy will be done’’—the surgeons 
waited in silence—‘‘ For thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory.’’ 
The eyelids fluttered faintly and beads of 
sweat stood out upon the pale forehead. 
The operation, which occupied consider- 
able time, was thought to be singularly 
successful. The surgeons were for days 
encouraged to give out hopeful bulletins, 
and the people looked for speedy conva- 
lescence. But soon came a reaction that 
showed the life forces were failing. The 
President was conscious of the fatal 
change for the worse, and seemed fully 
to realize that his hour hadcome. ‘‘ Don’t 
close them,’’ he said faintly toone who was 
moving the blinds, ‘‘I want to see the 
trees ; they are so beautiful.’’ As he lay 
in mortal weakness thoughts of the life 
beyond occupied his mind. It is said 
that he repeated softly lines from the 
hymn, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’’ which he 
had learned to love, and ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee’’ were the last words upon 
his lips, feebly spoken, before the final 
touching farewell: ‘‘ Good-bye! all, good- 
bye! It is God’s way; His will be done, 
not ours.’’ Soon he relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness, from which he never rallied, 
and some hours later he died. 

The tolling bells in the early morning 
of Saturday, September 14th, waked mil- 
lions out of sleep to the sad, sad thought, 
‘“The President is dead.’’ Who that 
heard those bells will ever forget them ? 

From that death-bed, about which a 
nation stood with eye and ear and heart 
attent, in dread expectancy, all other 
questions of the hour by common consent 
in abeyance, there have come thoughts 
and impressions that have influenced the 
nation profoundly. Fortitude and trust, 
resignation and patience—the supreme 
Christian virtues—have been seen and 
felt by the world of men as not often in 
human history, and this manifestation of 
quality in a life the most conspicuous 
among seventy millions has taught its 
lesson. All the forces of good are stimu- 
lated, the nation is strengthened, the 
Church is encouraged. 

Eulogies by tens of thousands have 
been spoken from full hearts through the 
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press and from the pulpit. But greater 
than all that, and unexampled in the 
history of any time or country, from that 
dying bed there has gone out a wave of 
sacred song that rolled to the Lakes and 
the Gulf and to the shores of both Oceans. 
‘‘Lead, Kindly Light’’-and ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,’’ because this man loved 
these hymns and recalled them, have 
been sung everywhere by all denomina- 
tions; reprinted in the newspapers that 
people everywhere might have them, 
learn them, know them; played on mus- 
ical instruments and by bands every- 
where, because they have spoken, out of 
the common heart, the thought, the wish 
that all good men hold in common, what- 
ever their creed. Never before have two 
hymns been sung together so widely and 
so universally. This has been to us the 
most impressive feature of all these days 
of memorial observance. 

In his first proclamation, President 
Roosevelt says: ‘‘ President McKinley 
crowned a life of largest love for his 
fellowmen, of most earnest endeavor for 
their welfare, by a death of Christian 
fortitude; and both the way in which he 
lived his life and the way in which, in 
the supreme hour of trial, he met his 
‘death, will remain forever a precious heri- 
tage to our people.”’ 

Will this murder cause the President 
of the United States to refrain from going 
in and out among the people as an every- 
day citizen, or to forego public receptions 
at the White House and elsewhere on 
appropriate occasions? If the President 
were a coward, or a man of aristocratic 
bearing and old-world notions, it might 
do this—but not so President Roosevelt. 
‘*It must needs be that offences come, 
but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh !’’ is the stern decree. Wise 
precaution becoming a Republic, high 
courage worthy the commander-in-chief 
of a great army and the head of a mighty 
nation, a noble purpose and a pure life 
that can meet death at any moment and 
not quail—this seems a proper standard 
of American manliness before the world, 
which must not be lowered even though 
the best men in the nation fall. 

Would Lincoln, or Garfield, or Mc- 
Kinley, knowing the influence of their 
death upon the thought and heart of the 
nation and of the world, change the 
record, and put aside the crown of 
martyrdom? Wecannotthinkso. They 
were men too great for that. 
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FLOWERS AND SACRED SONG. 





OT in human history has there been 

such a funeral march to the grave as 
that of President McKinley. From the 
house in which he died to the City Hall 
in Buffalo where the body lay in state for 
many hours, and thence to the depot, it 
was the hymns he loved that were played 
continuously, varied, as the casket was 
borne to the car and the train left the 
depot, by the noble hymn, ‘‘ O God, our 
help, in ages past.’’ And so to Wash- 
ington, while at points upon the road 
flowers were strewn upon the track over 
which the train must pass. So again 
from Washington to Cantqn, hallowed 
music led by the bands, sung by the 
choirs, sung by the people, and flowers 
strewn upon the track. And on the day 
of his funeral and at the hour of his 
burial, the nation joined in singing the 
hymns, ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ and 
‘* Nearer My God, to Thee.’’ As to the 
profusion of flowers at the place of 
burial, we take the following from the 
associated press: 


FLOWERS COVERED THE EARTH. 


Never before on this continent has such a 
floral display been seen at any public occasion 
as that in Westlawn Cemetery this afternoon. 
The vault was lined with the rarest and costliest 
flowers, a multitude of floral pieces was spread 
on the ground before the door of the vault, and 
for 100 feet tothe right and left of the doorway, 
and for half as many feet to the rear of a line 
passing through the front wall, it was impossi- 
ble to tread, so thickly did the tributes lie. 

Nearly every country on both hemispheres 
was represented by an offering. The number 
of those from the United States is almost past 
counting. They came from every State in the 
Union, and there are hundreds of men in pub- 
lic life whose tributes of respect for the virtues 
of William McKinley lay beside his coffined 
body this afternoon. 

The inside of the vault was literally a mass of 
roses and orchids when the coffin was carried 
into it, and the outside walls were hidden be- 
neath the profusion of flowers hung upon them. 
Above the doorway hung an enormous wreath 
of dark green galix leaves; over the right 
corner of the vault was a similar wreath, the 
leaves being a deep red; ina corresponding pos- 
ition on the other side was hung a wreath of ivy. 

The great wreath in the centre was the offer- 
ing of the Italian government and King of Italy, 
and was one of the handsomest pieces seen. 
Upon a great streamer of black satin which 
swung from the mass of deep green leaves, was 
the following inscription: ‘‘ Requiem eternam 
dona ei, Domine;’”’? beside the black streamer 
floated one of red, white and blue, the colors of 
the United States, and another of red, white 
and green, the colors of Italy. 

To the right of the door in a frame formed of 
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red and white roses was a vase fully six feet 
high made of white asters. This was the offer- 
ing of the manufacturing potters of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. The employees of these manufact- 
uring potters sent an elaborate design of a vase 
done in red and white roses that was fully equal 
in beauty to that sent by theiremployers. On 
the south side of the doorway was suspended a 
beautiful wreath of lilies of the valley, inter- 
twined with smilax, the whole surmounted with 
white and purple orchids. To the left of the 
doorway was a great bunch of red roses and 
purple orchids bound together with a wide band 
of royal purple satin. 

Standing a short distance from the vault to 
the south was a small cradle covered entirely 
with white and purple asters. On its sides 
were worked in purple immortelles the word 
‘‘Niles.’”’ This was said to be the cradle in 
which President McKinley had been rocked 
during his infancy in Niles, Ohio, and special 
instructions came with it, that it should be 
guarded with great care and returned safely to 
Niles, where it is to be preserved. 

From Cuba came an enormous representation 
of the flag of the new nation. A wreath of red 
roses and lilies of the valley came from Hayti, 
a wreath of white roses and purple asters from 
the President of Uruguay. 

An elaborate offering of roses and orchids 
came from Melville E. Stone, of New York. 
There were wreaths from Savannah, and from 
San Francisco, from Duluth, New Orleans, as 
well as dozens of other cities. Many of the de- 
~ were unmarked and it was impossible to 
tell from whom they had come. The flowers 
will be allowed to remain around the vault 
until they have fallen to pieces. 


A COMING PROFESSION. 


ORESTRY is one of the coming pro- 

fessions. The State of New York 
established a College of Forestry in con- 
nection with Cornell University. The 
entire Senior class had lucrative positions 
offered them some time previous to the 
day of their graduation. These young 
men went forth with the training of ex- 
perts. They had been taught the tech- 
nical details of the raising, treatment and 
rational harvesting of tree crops, and the 
manner of managing forest properties for 
wood and revenue production. A large 
tract of forest land has been set aside, 
where the manner of harvesting the old 
crop and starting the new crop is being 
demonstrated. Instead of Arbor Days 
the students have been celebrating Arbor 
Weeks, during which hundreds of acres 
were replanted. Thus the students put 
theory into practice. 

In Pike county of our State Yale Uni- 
versity owns a large tract, on which the 
principles of forestry are demonstrated to 
the classes of that institution. 
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Pennsylvania now owns 324,000 acres 
of forest lands. ‘The area will in no long 
time reach half a million acres. Our wise 
and indefatigable Commissioner of For- 
estry, Prof. J: T. Rothrock, is maturing 
plans by which our youth can be trained for 
the new profession on Pennsylvania soil. 

We speak advisedly in calling forestry 
one of the coming professions. The term 
profession is no longer confined to law, 
medicine and theology. Other vocations 
requiring special training in addition to 
a general education are now thought of 
in the samecategory. Teaching has won 
for itself a place alongside of the three 
older professions. Dentistry, pharmacy 
and engineering in its various forms 
(civil, electrical, hydraulic, mining and 
mechanical), require as much study and 
specific preparation as any of the profes- 
sions just named. And now that archi- 
tecture and forestry have won recognition 
in our universities, these two will get 
full recognition in the circle of learned 
professions. 

Forestry has a noble aim. It seeks to 
care for the interests and needs of future 
generations. ‘‘The State alone,’’ says 
one of the exponents of the new profes- 
sion, .Prof. B. E. Fernow, ‘‘is as long- 
lived as the forest; the individual lives 
for to-day, the community may even out- 
live the old sequoias, and hence must 


| guard the conditions of its future welfare. 


There are many questions, commercial, 
financial, municipal, which agitate the 
public mind, that, if left alone, either 
adjust themselves or whose adjustment 
can be deferred without detriment. 
Whether the tariff be high or low, whether 
gold or silver be the standard, whether 
we have a shipping fleet or allow the 
English to carry our goods, these are all 
matters which we can decide at any time, 
and any evil consequences resulting from 
a mistaken policy can be rectified in a 
few years. But whether our fertile lands 
be turned into deserts, forests into waste 
places, brooks into torrents, rivers 
changed from means of intercourse and 
power into means of destruction and 
desolation, these are questions of much 
more immediate importance, which must 
be considered and solved at the proper 
time. As slowly as the evils of forest 


destruction become apparent, just so 
slowly only can they be repaired; and 
often they become irremediable.”’ 

The same authority claims that the 
need of wood supplies is more essential 
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than the beauty, adornment and shelter 
which trees give; that-trees must be cut 
down as well as replanted; that in order 
to be able to cut them in the future, more 
must be planted in the present; more of 
the young crop and a better kind of crop, 
than nature, unassisted, is apt to grow, 
must be made to take the place of the old 
crop when it has been used; that as 
farmers are needed to produce food crops, 
so foresters are needed to produce wood 
crops, to celebrate not only Arbor Days, 
but Arbor Weeks and Arbor Months, 
and to devote themselves to the repro- 
duction as well as the national harvesting 
of wood-crops. 

Every year brings new fields of em- 
ployment for the man or woman of thor- 
ough education. The uneducated inev- 
itably gravitate into the ranks of those 
who receive the lowest wages, whilst the 
man who can do something, through 
special training, that only comparatively 
few of his fellowmen can do equally well, 
is sure of employment and liberal com- 
pensation. At this time forestry looms 
up in the New World as a vocation for 
which very few have fitted themselves, 
and in which ambitious youth may find 
ample pay, an ample field for the display 
of their best powers, and ample oppor- 
tunity for rendering signal service to 
present and future generations. 


SPALDING’S APHORISMS AND 
REFLECTIONS. 


HE Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding has added 
another to his series of books on Ed- 
ucational Topics. The series now com- 
prises six volumes. It is published by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago. The 
latest volume is marked 80 cents, net. It 
is a fit companion for those that have 
gone before it. Bishop Spalding’s ad- 
dresses are hailed with delight whenever 
he consents to appear before the National 
Educational Association. His books are 
received with equal favor. They draw 
attention to the highest and best side of 
educational work. Whilst it is apparent 
on every page that he does not despise 
the arts which give bread to the human 
race and increase the comforts of civil- 
ized life, he never fails to leave the im- 
pression that the aim of life is the King- 
dom of Heaven, and that the school finds 
its loftiest mission in the things of the 
mind and the higher life. For the em- 
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phasis which his books and addresses 
have put upon this side of education, the 
American people owe him a debt of the 
profoundest gratitude. 

As is indicated by the title of the new 
volume, it is not a systematic treatise on 
education. ‘‘ The point of view in these 
aphorisms and reflections,’’ says the in- 
troduction, ‘‘is that of religion and 
culture, the general idea being that each 
one fashions and bears his world within 
him, and that unless he himself become 
wise, strong and loving, no change in 
his circumstances can make him rich or 
free or happy. The inspiration is faith 
in the worth and sacredness of human 
life, in the joy of living, in civilization 
and progress, in God and the soul.’’ If 
this inspiration could be breathed into all 
the teachers of the land, what an uplift 
would take place in the next twenty-five 
years. 

Those who take to mathematical stud- 
ies, and who are fond of speeches and 
books which stick up their logical back- 
bone, confess a measure of disappoint- 
ment on the first perusal of these volumes. 
They pronounce them books hard to read 
and retain. The author is himself con- 
scious of this, and his words deserve to be 
pondered by those who would reduce 
everything to logical system and explain 
the whole universe by a few general 
propositions. ‘‘The book,’’ he says, 
** will not please those who would have 
method in everything, even in whims 
and fancies, in reveries and dreams. 
Doubtless the universe is linked together 
by cause and sequence, and for this 
reason, it may be, there are those who 
love to permit the mind to wander un- 
hindered and at random, obedient to 
whatever breath may blow from worlds 
unseen, who yielding to a wise passive- 
ness, drift spreading the white wings of 
their little life boat to any wind, and 
made thankful whenever a ray of light 
from heaven falls upon them. Genuine 
thoughts need no setting, they are com- 
plete in themselves, and when lifted ont 
of whatever environment, shine like stars 
with their own light; or it may happen 
that they prove not to be genuine, not 
precious stones, but common glass, whose 
brilliance is borrowed. A line may make 
a poem memorable; a phrase save an 
oration from oblivion. Also a puff of air 
may kindle or extinguish a flame, so a 
word may vivify or destroy.”’ 

In this paragraph is indicated how the 
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book may be most profitably used. Its 
size permits it to be carried on the train, 
in the trolley car, or in a ramble through 
the woods and along mountain streams. 
Seated upon a rocky cliff, one turns his 
eye from the scenery of picturesque Penn- 
sylvania to catch a thought, to examine 
an aphorism from every possible point of 
view, to admire the precious stones as 
they shine, in the connection in which 
the author has set them, not with the 
borrowed brilliance of common glass, but 
like diamonds polished with the highest 
skill. One returns from such an excur- 
sion better fitted to perform a teacher’s 
duties, and better able to appreciate the 
best in human life. 

The writer of this notice sat for several 
months at a dinner table where those who 
met there daily—some of them men of 
high culture—tried to invent and formu- 
late a new proverb. The effort was fruit- 
less. The reason may be found in Bishop 
Spalding’s estimate of proverbs: ‘‘ Pro- 
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verbs are the wheat which remains after 
a whole world of talk and writing has 
sifted through innumerable minds. They 
are the fine essence of literature, true 
embodiments of the experience of life, and 
they most abound in the most vital books. 
They are the form of speech all the great 
teachers have loved; the mold in which 
the people have most gladly received and 
most abidingly held the great moral 
truths. Mothers tell them to their chil- 
dren, poets put them into the mouths of 
their heroes, and the devil may quote 
them for his purpose.’’ This paragraph 
would be worthy of a place on the title- 
page of any translation of the Book of 
Proverbs in the sacred canon. 

When the committees who select books 
for teachers’ libraries meet this fall, they 
should examine the catalogue to see how 
many of Spalding’s books are on the 
shelves, and the very first order for addi- 
tional books should include those of his 
series which are not in the library. 
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HARRISBURG, October, 1901. 


THE following are the names of the State 
Trustees for 1901 appointed for the several 
Pennsylvania State Normal Schools : 


| port. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG — Supt. Wolfe: New prin- 
cipals have been elected in Apollo and Free- 
In Apollo, Prof. Will Stewart, as- 


West Chester—John J. Pinkerton and Wil- : sistant principal for the last two years, was 


liam S. Windle, West Chester. 

Millersville — Hon. John B. Livingston 
and Hon. Milton Heidelbaugh, Lancaster. 

Kutztown—Dr. R. W. Young, Slatington, 
and Hon. Luther R. Keefer, Cressona. 

East Stroudsburg—Wm. B. Holmes, 
Honesdale, and Hon. Wm. R. Stroh, Mauch 
Chunk. 

Mansfield—Hon. H. B. Packer, Wellsboro, 
and Dr. F. G. Elliott, Mansfield. 

Bloomsburg—W.S. Moyer and Dr. J. J. 
Brown, Bloomsburg ; also J. R. Townsend, 
Bloomsburg, for one year, to fill a vacancy 
in the Board. 

Shippensburg —M. G. Hale and J. M. 
Hamilton, Shippensburg. 

Lock Haven—H. T. Jarrett and James A. 
Bickford, Lock Haven; also H. T. Hall, 
Lock Haven, two years. 

Indiana—Hon. S. M. Jack and Rev. G. T. 
Reynolds, Indiana. 

California—H. T. Bailey, Washington, 
and Geo. M. Mitchell, California. 

Slippery Rock—Hon. John M. Greer and 
Hon. Thomas Robinson, Butler. 

Edinboro—Dr. J. Wright and L. V. Kup- 
per, Edinboro. 

Clarion—Hon. Wm. M. Lindsey, Warren, 
Warren co., and Hon. J. A. F. Hoy, Clarion, 
Clarion co. 





| advanced to the principalship, and in Free- 


port, Prof. Rowan was elected. In both 
places the former incumbents were not 
applicants for re-election. Kittanning, 
Leechburg, Ford City, and Wickboro have 
elected their teachers. No changes were 
made in these schools except to fill va- 
cancies caused by resignation. Prof. R. M. 
Blore, of East Brady, was elected teacher of 
the High School at Leechburg. 
ApAMs—Supt. Roth: Nine teachers’ meet- 
ings were held throughout the county prior 
to the opening of the schools. These meet- 
ings were conducted by the Superintendent 
and were attended by about 150 teachers 
and others interested in the work of the 
coming term. The topics considered were: 
Organization, programme, course of study, 
examination of pupils, letter-writing and 
exhibition of school-work. We believe that 
these meetings will prove very helpful. 
BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Our annual sum- 
mer institute was held August 15 and 16, 
and proved to be the most interesting one 
we have yet conducted. Nearly one-half of 
the county teachers were present, and many 
took part in the discussions. On Monday 


evening, September 2d, the East Vale 
schoolhouse burned down with all the 
books, maps, supplies, etc. 


It was insured 
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for $800, but this will not cover the loss by 
$1,000. The cause of the fire is a mystery. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: The month of 
August, which is usually rather quiet in 
school matters, was interesting for several 
reasons: A call was heard from many dis- 
tricts for ‘‘ experienced male teachers,’’ and 
more were wanted than could be secured. 
Several teachers of good experience quit the 
work because they could secure more re- 
munerative employment in other positions. 
I held six educational meetings, afternoon 
and evening, at the following places: Saxon- 
bury, Harmony, Cicora, Eau Claire, West 
Sunbury and Prospect. The afternoon ses- 
sions were designed especially for teachers, 
and addresses were made by Prof. L. F. 
Hall, of Butler; Supt. John A. Gibson, of 
Butler; Dr. Murphy and Dr. McClymonds, 
of Slippery Rock Normal; Prof. A. W. 
Kelly, of Eau Claire, and the Superintend- 
ent. The evening meetings were for par- 
ents, directors and pupils. We think much 
good was done by these meetings, most of 
which were well attended. 1 have had 
printed several thousand copies of the new 
compulsory school law, and am asking 
directors to secure and distribute them in 
each home. Many aredoingso. The High 
School sentiment is ripening in several 
localities of the county. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: Enough teach- 
ers have now been secured to supply all the 
schools, although there was a scarcity of 
ae early inthesummer. Nearly all 
the schools opened the first or second Mon- 
day in September—many of them for-an 
eight-month term and a few for a nine- 
month term. Directors generally seem to 
be uncertain whether the new compulsory 
law will go into effect this term or not; and 
some of the Boards do not seem to know 
that there is a change in this law. They 
can be enlightened by referring to the late 
issue of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal, 
copies of which, we believe, have been sent 
to all Secretaries since June. The large 
new school building in Conemaugh is being 
yore em as rapidly as possible, but it is 
not likely to be ready for use until Novem- 
ber 1st. When completed it will be one of 
the best in the county and an object-lesson 
to other districts for the building of good 
school- houses. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: Wages have been 
advanced in nearly all the districts in this 
county, and as a result a much stronger 
corps of teachers has been engaged for the 
opening school year. Ridgway’s new 
$50,000 school building is completed and 
will be occupied September oth, when the 
schools open. Ridgway has added a school 
of domestic science to its course. 

FAvETTE—Supt. Carroll: The month of 
August was largely devoted to the holding 
of teachers’ meetings at various places 
throughout the county. Eight of these 
meetings were held. They were well at- 
tended by the teachers, but not many of the 
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directors were sufficiently interested to 
attend. Educational topics and methods of 
school government were discussed. Much 
attention was given to methods of teaching 
the various common school branches. The 
teachers were deeply interested and took 
active part in all the work done at the meet- 
ings. The public press of the county gave 
excellent reports of the proceedings. The 
school directors who attended the meetings, 
though few in number, were loud in their 
praise, and expressed the hope that they 
might be continued during the year. It is 
believed that young teachers especiall 
have been —_— benefited. The outloo 
for the present school year is very gratify- 
ing indeed. Many school principals and 
teachers have declared that they will do 
better work this year than ever before. 
Several new school buildings have been 
erected during thesummer. German town- 
ship leads in this, five four-room houses 
under construction, each to cost seven 
thousand dollars. Several townships and 
boroughs increased the wages of their 
teachers this year. This increase was badly 
needed.. Many of the districts now pay 
from forty to fifty dollars per month; only 
a few pay as low as thirty dollars. Local 
institutes and teachers’ meetings will be 
held in almost all of the districts during the 
coming winter. 

FuLTON-—-Supt. Chesnut: Never have I 
examined a corps of teachers so well quali- 
fied. The rate of failure in six years has 
fallen from 40 per cent. to less than 12 per 
cent. There are only three of the newly- 
elected teachers in the county about whose 
success I have any fear. As a class our 
teachers are alive and enthusiastic. We 
look for fine work. 

INDIANA—Supt. Stewart: The schools are 
all supplied with teachers. Teachers were 
unusually scarce, and we have very few in 
the county who did not receive schools. 
We look for good work the coming year, 
believing that our directors have, with few 
exceptions, secured the best available 
teachers. Wages have not been lowered in 
any district; in several they have been 
raised. 

ero ett 10 Gortner: A special exam- 
ination for teachers’ provisional certificates 
was held in Mifflintown, August 13th, 


| Eight applicants were examined. A few of 


the schools are still without teachers for 
the coming term. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: West Cornwall 
district extended the term from eight to 
eight anda half months. All our teachers 
are hired. Directors have been very careful 
in the selection of teachers. 

LycomMiInc—Supt. Becht: The number of 
applicants for teachers’ certificates is much 
smaller than usual. Considering the de- 
mand for teachers it is not improbable that 
there will be difficulty in securing enough 
high-grade teachers to fill all the schools. 
This scarcity has already had the effect of 
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increasing the salaries in a number of the 
school districts. 

PikE—Supt. Sawyer: The school board 
of Westfall pte 4 has established a 
township high school of the second grade 
at Matamoras. A course of study was 
adopted which has been approved by the 
State Superintendent. One more teacher 
was employed and every arrangement made 
to start the term with a thoroughly equipped 
school of thisclass. During the summer a 
new school-house was built at Dingman’s 
Ferry in Delaware district on the founda- 
tion of the one destroyed by fire early in 
February. The building is a substantial 
one, po two rooms for a graded school. 

SNYDER— Supt. Bowersox: Dr. W. H. 
Heisler, president of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, located at Selinsgrove this county, 
resigned his office to accept the pastorate of 
a Lutheran Church in Albany, New York. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: The summer 
Normal, held at La Porte, July 8-August 
2d, was the most successful meeting of the 
kind ever held in the county. Prof. M. R. 
Black and Prof. E. F. Hill assisted in the 
regular work of the school. Supt. J. Geo. 
Becht, of Lycoming county, delivered a 
course of very interesting lectures during the 
second week of the session, and Prof. F. L. 
Lybarger, of Mifflinburg, lectured on psy- 
chology and pedagogy during the last two 
weeks. Sixty students were enrolled and the 
work accomplished was very satisfactory. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Although the 
schools were not in session, the month of 
August has been a busy one for the Super- 
intendent in endeavoring to provide proper 
teachers for the schools. Many of our best 
teachers have left the profession for better 
paying positions in business. Many of the 

istricts have improved the school grounds 
and buildings. In Lewisburg many changes 
have been made that were ve much 
needed, especially in the matter of heating 
and closets. The prospects are bright for a 
successful year. 

VENANGO — Supt. Ladds: Sugar Creek 
township has so far completed a four-room 
house at Rocky Grove that a school will be 
started on September 2d. The house is one 
of the finest in the county outside the cities. 
This will give Rocky Grove ten rooms, the 
largest township school that I know of in 
this part of the state. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Centralization 
is taking hold in Warren county. Sugar- 
grove township has decided to centralize a 

art of its schools. A four-room building is 

ing completed at Chandler Valley which 
will be ready for use October 1st. The schools 
are starting off very nicely throughout the 
county. The Cornplanter Indian school 
has recently been supplied with a set of 
wall maps in a case, a valuable chart in 
case, a cyclopedia, supplementary reading 
matter, etc. We hope for good results. 


CHELTENHAM Twp. (Monigomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: The Board had the system 
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of inside closets in the La Mott school thor- 
oughly overhauled, and has put new furni- 
ture into two rooms of the Geo. K. Heller 
school. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: The contract 
for an eight-room school building, modern 
in every respect, was awarded some time 
ago, but owing to a carpenters’ strike work 
upon it has been seriously hindered. Asa 
consequence several of the schools will be 
housed in such rooms as we can secure until 
the new building is completed. 

LEBANON—Supt. Adams: So far as the 
housing of the children is concerned, we 
start out this year under very good condi- 
tions. The Washington building just com- 

leted is one of the finest school buildings 
or elementary purposes in this part of the 
State; the Lindley Murray building has 
been completely remodeled, and now has 
not only the appearance, but also many of 
the conveniences of a new building; and 
the Fairview and Stevens houses have been 
calcimined, the former also re-painted. 

SuNBURY—Supt. Shipman: Our schools 
have opened for a nine months’ term. The 
board passed a resolution requiring physi- 
cal culture to be regularly taught. The 
high school numbers about 275 pupils, with 
a corps of six teachers. By achange in the 
valuation of property the district will not 
realize by $3,500 as much tax as last year. 
The tax rate is as high as the law allows. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The com- 
mittee on the public school library has just 
received a large installment of books. 
About $200 is expended for books each year. 
The card-catalogue system is now under 
consideration with the view of adopting it 


' if it should be found adapted to our needs. 


The librarian is elected this year to serve 
the entire day in the library, thus consider- 
ably extending the use of the library. The 
other committees have all done their work 
pogoneeeny to the opening of school in 

eptember. Our institute was held during 
week of Aug. 26, with the following instruc- 
tors: Drs. W. N. Heilman, Dayton, on 
pedagogy, and H. W. Elson, Philadelphia, 
U. S. history; Miss Julia Rogers, Cornell 
University, nature study as correlated with 
geography, language, and physiology; Miss 
Cora B. Clark, Shippensburg Normal 
School, physical training; Miss E. M. Reed, 
Springfield, Mass., primary methods in 
reading, language, numbers, and manage- 
ment; Miss Kintz, New Paltz Normal 
School, N. Y., drawing. All of our instruc- 
tors were present the entire week, and the 
amount of work accomplished was consider- 
able. Miss Reed, who was for twelve years 
we ervisor of the Training School in Spring- 
field, did especially good -work for our 
prim ary teachers. She came a week before 
the tegular institute began, so that she 
might devote one week to the teachers of 
our first and second year pupils. Some 
teachers from outside the city attended Miss 
Reed’s talks. 








